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When you’re viewing the 





new models this year, keep 
this thought in mind— 

No matter which car you buy, its future 
performance depends largely on you. 
For auto experts— the very men who build 
and sell these cars—agree that you can help 
give your car an extra year of youthful per- 


formance, if you give it the right service. 


6g” CITIES SERVICE DEALERS 


OILS AND GASOLENE 
SERVICE 1 cue middle mame’ 





That new 


car of yours... 


How long 
will it stay 
new ? 





ree. 









But the right service doesn’t mean once-in- 
a-while attention. Only the regular use of 
fine petroleum products, good motor oil, 
high-grade gasolene and reliable lubricants 
will give your car the kind of service that 
will keep it youthful. You'll find these qual- 
ity products at your Cities Service dealer’s 
where “Service is 


our middle name.” 
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LOOK AT THAT Massive Front End! 
Coming or going...any way you look 
at it...this New 117-inch wheelbase 
Plymouth is Class! Drive it today! 


STEP UP...STEP IN _.. 


Step Out in Style 





¥" LOOK GooD—you feel good—driv- 
ing a car as big and luxurious as this 
1941 Plymouth. And it’s a pleasure to re- 
mind yourself it’s low-priced! 

You enjoy a sumptuous Fashion-Tone 
Interior. Y ou get new performance, stepped 


up4ways...greater horsepower and torque, 


new transmission and axle ratios. 


ij 


_ 
— 
— 


New Fashion-Tone 
Interior—_New Powermatic 
Shifting— New 4-Way 
Step-Up in Performance! 
Plymouth Brings You 19 
Important New Advance- 
ments for 1941! 


And there’s new Powermatic Shifting... 
a new Oil Bath Air Cleaner...new Engine 
Bearings, 2 to 3 times longer-lived...Plym- 
outh’s the “‘One”’ for ’41! Be sure to see 
your Plymouth dealer today! PLymoutu 
Division OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thursdays, 9 to 10 P.M., E.S.T. 
BM See the New 1941 Plymouth Commercial Cars! 
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POWERMATIC 
SHIFTING 


Vastly easier, with actual 
elimination of certain usual 
shifting motions. 


OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


NEW SAFETY RIMS on 
wheels to prevent “throwing” 
of tire in case ofa blowout. 
NEW COUNTERBALANCED 
TRUNK LID—goes up or 
down easily at a touch. 
SPRING COVERS—big 6-inch 
tires—coil front springs— 
standard on all models. 
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JUST as @ horse can pull far more 
than it can carry, 


$0 too can a mot + 
truck. Used as g oer ; 


mechanical horse 
and coupled to a Fruehauf Trailer 
—the modern wagon—oa truck can 
easily pull three times the load it 
can carry. Thus, one Truck-Trailer 
unit does the work of three “ 
horse” trucks, 





pack- 








A TRUCK-TRAILER unit is as easy to 
handle as any one of the 3 trucks it 
replaces—is far easier to handle than 
a single big truck of equal capacity 

The Truck-Trailer is “hinged-in-the- 
middle”, Permitting the Trailer 
wheels to cut in on turns. The turning 
radius of the complete unit is the 
same as that of the short wheelbase 
truck which furnishes the Power. 























YOU save in man 
Truck-Trailers, A 
Trailer unit costs far less than three 
small trucks or one big one capable 
of hauling the same tonnage, And 
in either case, fuel, upkeep, and de- 
Preciation are considerably lower. 
According to hundreds of users you 
can confidently expect g net . 
ing of 30% to 60%. 


Y ways by using 
complete Truck- 





sav- 











WITH one truck 

you can h 
several Fruehauf Trailers, The rg 
carrying Trailer js quickly detach- 


able from the truck, which 
you simply leave ich means that 








FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


GlUCEC LE. RAMGL 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY @ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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What demonstrations would a Willkie 
victory not bring! 


Our auto industry can produce ten 
tanks or trucks for Hitler’s one. 


Airwise we can also prove able to out- 
match him. 


Should Japan’s blustering U. 5. threat- 
enings be discounted? She has already 
bitten off more war than she can digest. 


If a third term, why not a fourth-or 
fifth or sixth term? Do Americans 
want that? 


Not many of our “war babies” are 
selling on a war basis. 


Some relief is in sight for taxpayers 
in the matter of relief payments. 


Uncle Sam has more gold, more fac- 
tories, more productive machinery, 
more resources than any belligerent. 


Governor Lehman’s declaration that a 
vote for Willkie is tantamount to a 
vote for Hitler won’t help his political 
party or his race. 


When it comes to a showdown, note 
that politicians have to depend upon 
American industry. 


Most metals look cheap. 


Don’t neglect preparations to pay in- 
creased taxes next year. 


NLRB: National Liability Restricting 


Business. 


How incongruous and iniquitous would 
it be were the lightweight NLRB mem- 
bers to hamstring national prepared- 
ness. 


Beyond all others, our automobile 
leaders are self-starters. 


Americans in this emergency want 
home runs. not strikes. 


Prediction: The United States isn’t 
destined to become a second-rate pow- 
er this century. 
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A SINGLE BUYER is going to spend 
$32,000,000 a day every day including 
Sundays and holidays from now until 
July 1, 1941. 


What a market! As one salesmanager 
gasped when the figures had sunk in, 
“Stupendous! Unbelievable!” 


But it is a fact, a very real and vital 
fact. For $32,000,000 a day is the 
average of what the Federal Govern- 


ment will spend for the next eight and ' 


a half months, according to authori- 
tative estimates. And the spending may 
increase when the period ends, if not 
before. 


That $32,000,000 a day, plus the de- 
fense program which largely accounts 
for it, are the biggest facts that mar- 
keting and selling and advertising have 
faced for many a year. 


Markets are going to shift, by types 
and kinds of goods as well as by lo- 
cality. Advertising appeals will change. 
New sales angles will be needed. 
And tremendous opportunities will be 
missed. 


What some of those opportunities are. 
is revealed on page 40 of this issue. 
Now in the works are other up-to-the- 
minute articles which dig into the de- 
fense program’s effect on marketing— 
a part of our wide coverage of business 
and its relationship to national defense. 


* 


Additional national defense articles are 
coming along—on speeding up the 
training of labor, on production prob- 
lems, on research, on many other sub- 
jects. 


And so are articles on other themes: 
J. George Frederick’s inimitable sell- 
ing counsel; public relations; labor 
relations; the management of ‘one’s 
job; important business personalities. 
Altogether, it looks like a fat future 
for ForBEs readers.—The Epitors. 
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IN ALL MAJOR DI- 
MENSIONS— it is SIZED 
UP beyond all expecta- 
tions, both inside and out 
—made so impressively 
BIG and beautiful in all 
ways that it marks a 
two-year advance in one. 
























A full 3 inches have been 
added to the wheelbase 
—making Chevrolet for 
‘41 “the longest car the 
leader has ever built.” 











Bringing you even more 
power, even more dura- 
bility—and even greater 
over-all economy—than 
the famous Chevrolet 
engine which last year 
out-performed all others 
in its field. 






WITH NO DRAFT 
VENTILATION— With 
more foot room, more 
shoulder room, more seat- 
ing room—with “3-couple 
roominess” in sedan 
models — with wider wind- 
shield and increased 
driver vision. 
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ORIGINAL VACUUM-POWER SHIFT exrea ‘cost 


BUILT AS ONLY CHEV- 
ROLET BUILDS IT 
—80% automatic; re- 
quiring only 20% driver 
effort. Refined and de- 
veloped to the _ point 
where it’s recognized as 
“the world’s easiest 
gearshift.” 


Designed to stop quicker 
with less driver effort— 
to be completely under 
driver control—to last 
longer—and, above ail, 
to be truly equalized and 
therefore truly safe at all 
times. 













WITH CONCEALED 
SAFETY-STEPS AT 
EACH DOOR—Featur- 
ing a massive new 
“Yankee Clipper” grille 
—swifter, smoother, 
smarter lines—two-tone 
colors on all Special De 


Luxe models*, 
*OPTIONAL AT SMALL EXTRA COST 







WITH BALANCED 
SPRINGING FRONT 
AND REAR, AND IN- 
PROVED SHOCK- 
PROOF STEERING 
—Bringing you and your 
family big car comfort, 
big car roadability, big 
car safety! 
















CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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*60 MINUTES MORE 
EXECUTIVE TIME 
PER.DAY with an 
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Al (Alford ].) Williams, Manager of 
the Aviation Department, Gulf Oil 
Corp.—Graduate of Fordbam and 
Georgetown — Naval aviator in World 
War | (D.F.C.)—Speed record bolder 
1923-31 — Member of N.Y. State Bar— 
Columnist for 18 Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. His book, "Airpower’’ (dic- 
tated on bis Edipbone) just published 
is an authoritative story of military 
aviation and its part in World War Il 
...No wonder Major Williams depends 
on bis Edipbone! 





| can eventually destroy the American 
| system.—Rosert M. HANEs, president. 








EDISON 


Ediphone 


MORE TIME FOR YOU, TOO 


Surveys show that the average executive increases his capacity an hour 
_ a day with an Ediphone. Talk your work away, too; record ideas, notes 
_ and dictation immediately... to either the new 812" x II” Desk Ediphone 
- (like Major Williams’, above) or the new streamlined floor model. 


Write Dept. H10, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., or 


Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 





610 Bay Street, Toronto. 



















































Light 


From Leaders 








For agreement to be possible, there 
must be a “meeting of minds.” The 
officials of the government and _ the 
business men must have the same phil- 
osophy of life. The way to co-operate 
is to co-operate. And the first essential 
to co-operation is harmony in our col- 
lective thinking —Raout E. Desvenr. 
NINE, president, Crucible Steel Co. of 
America. 





The defense program will be a minus 
when liquidated. Willkie will be a plus 
which will offset the minus to a great 
extent. If Mr. Roosevelt is elected there 
will be a minus and you will have two 
minuses—and a lack of confidence. 
—ALFRED P. SLoAN Jr., chairman. 
General Motors Corp. 





Insolvency is the time-bomb which 


American Bankers Association. 


The desire of any business man to 
keep his business on an even keel and 
to protect it and its employees from 
ruin when the defense orders stop is 
not a lack of patriotism. On the con- 
trary it is genuine and forward-look- 
ing patriotism.—T. M. GirDLER, chair- 
man, Republic Steel Corp. 





As long as an individual having free 
funds can buy a baby bond, partially 
tax exempt, which offers a yield ap- 
proximately equal to what he could 
obtain by a direct new investment in 
enterprise, there is little doubt about 
what he will do with his money. He 
will lend it to the government and pro- 
ductive enterprise will go begging. 
—Emmetrt F. Conn ty, president, In- 
vestment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica. 
























Unless carefully laid plans are put 
into effect to the end that non-arma- 
ment industries will be able to fill the 
gap when armament activities are ta- 
pered off, the chances are that the arm- 
ament boom will be merely the prelude 
to another severe depression with its 
attendant phenomena of idle men, idle 
machines and idle capital.—Murray 
SHIELDS, economist, Irving Trust Co., 
New York. 
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pe XCITEMENT runs the full sleek You'll be amazed at the way it Yes, there’s high excitement in 
~ length of this stunning car! It’s _ simplifies driving—doubly amazed __ every feature! In the Air-Glide ride, 
A new from bumper to bumper, from __at its low extra cost. the comfort of softer, lower seats, 
on top to tires. ee sheer luxury of Multi-tone color 
ng. For this greatest of Packards is Lets your motor loaf—actually slows harmonies — features which only 
i starred with no less than 64 new your engine down by 27% —and — the story. . 
ag: improvements. automatically cuts in a mountain- See this most stunning Packard 
Your first thrill comes from the climbing gear that spurts you by ever built. Then get your final thrill 
Passmaster Engine—a dashing, fiery when you want to pass. Optional at by finding out how amazingly eco- 
e powerplant that doubles the fun of extra cost—but saves gas up to 20%! nomical this better-built car is to 
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RAY Subject to change without notice. 
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Acousti-Celotex* Ceilings Quickly Cut the Hidden 
Costs of NOISE— Reduce Errors, Mistakes, 
Absences and Overtime! 


igen clatter and clamor of busy office 
machines, typewriters, telephones— 
the din of buzzers and echoing voices— 
cause distractions and disturbances that 
exact high toll from workers’ efficiency. 


AN EXPENSIVE NUISANCE. The hidden costs 
of NOISE have actually been measured. 
Checks made before and after the installa- 
tion of Acousti-Celotex* ceilings, prove 
that NOISE is the cause of mistakes, 
errors, overtime and absences—adding as 
much as 10%, to office overhead! 


QUICKLY CURED. To smother costly NOISE, 
hundreds of office managers are turning to 
Acousti-Celotex. Its effectiveness is proved. 
It can be quickly installed right over exist- 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI-| ELOTEX 


ct atousti-caiorex 
) gars To ots) ( 








TRADE MARK REGISTERED 














NOISE ABATEMER 


ing ceilings without interrupting office 
routine. It can be painted repeatedly with- 
out impairing its efficiency. Its effects are 
permanent. 


GET FACTS NOW. Why not do something 
about NOISE in your office during 
NATIONAL NOISE-ABATEMENT 
WEEK, or before? Simply write us a note 
on your letterhead. We’ll make a FREE 
NOISE SURVEY and tell you the low 
cost of permanent office-noise abatement. 


The Celotex Acoustical Distributor in your 
city is assisting in an effort to make your 
community a quieter, more comfortable place 
to live. He is now displaying “reminder” 
material to avd National Noise-Abatement 
Week. Are you cooperating? 


PERMANENT 


VU. &. PATENT OFPice 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 








*The word Acousti-Celotez is a brand 
name identifying a patented, perfo- 
rated Acoustical fibre tile marketed by 
The Celoter Corporation. 








* WE FAVOR ADEQUATE PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE * 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION © 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Duty oF VoTING 


Herewith long overdue thanks for so 
many and so interesting comments on phases 
of the life we lead and do so little about 
improving, plus a request that you con- 
sider an article on a subject that you may 
at first glance reject as either unnecessary 
or too political. 

Won’t you urge péople who can vote to 
do so? No chain is stronger than its weak- 
est link and the weakest link in the chain- 
mail protecting our established system of 
government and our liberties of thought, ex- 
pression, action and worship are the mil- 
lions of men and women too lazy or too 
selfish to exercise the franchise they pre- 
tend to cherish by casting their ballots at 
all local, state and national elections. 

The right to vote is the duty to vote after 
sober study of the men and the issues as 
one’s conscience or commonsense may di- 
rect. The failure to vote and to vote in- 
dependently is to risk the loss of a degree 
of freedom for us all since there are many 
among us who through ignorance, fear or 
habit vote as slaves and not as free men 
and women.—Fervon Suaw, New York, 


- Be 


MARKETING IDEAS 





In your Sept. 15 issue I noted where 
reference is made to Headways, Ltd., New 
York City. 

According to the account in your maga- 
zine these people assist in bringing to- 
gether the man with an idea and the man 
or firm looking for ideas. 

1 would like to obtain further informa- 
tion as to the length of time this firm has 
existed, their methods, etc. 

In the same column is listed the Com- 
monwealth Engineering Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio, who I infer help to market new 


products.—Benyamin S. SumMER, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


MORE WANTED 


1 would like to hear more about the plan 
and operations of Headways, Ltd., of New 
York City, as mentioned under “New Ideas” 
in the September 15 issue of Forses. | 
have several merchandising ideas that might 
be put in use through such a bureau. 

Incidentally, your article “A Better Start 
in Business” by John Eden was very inter- 
esting. Although I am not a regular sub- 
scriber to Fores, I do pick up copies wher- 
ever I am. I find the magazine very help- 
ful to me in my business—Cuaries H. 
Hynes Jr., New York, N. Y. 


To Messrs. Summer and Hynes, and the 
many others who inquired: The address of 
Headways, Ltd., is R.C.A. Building, New 
York, N. Y., and of Commonwealth Engi- 
neering Corp., Dayton, Ohio. For further 
information, please write to the companies 
direct.—Tue Epitors. 





LooKInG AHEAD 


Referring to your article “Glass” by Fred- 
erick A. Van Fleet in the Aug. 1 Forses, 
which we have read with much interest, we 
should be grateful if you could give more 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Eight, $1069*). Prices include rear fender panels and chrome fender 


ornaments. White side-wall tires extra. 


ERE’S driving at its simplest or climbing, press through on the 
—and best! With Hydra- accelerator and a special pick-up 
Matic, you start, go and stop— gear sweeps you ahead instantly. 
without a clutch to press—or gear- Available on al// Olds models for 
shift to manipulate. You cruise 1941— Custom Cruiser, Dynamic 
in super-smooth fourth. And if Cruiser and low-priced Olds Spe- 


“ ” : =—— . : ' 
you want extra pep” for passing cial— Six and Eight. Try it today! OLDS PRICES Sib pinnate 


BEGIN AT at $898,*delivered 

x at Lansing, Mich. 

$ Transportation 
R5 } "based on rail rates, 
state and localtaxes 

FOR SPECIAL SIX (if any), optional 
BUSINESS COUPE equipment and ac- 
cessories — extra. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
*Hydra-Matic Drive optional at extra cost 


a. OLDSMOBILE 


wn HEYDRA-MATIC DRIVE’! 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


recognizes the present emergency. It realizes its 
duty to the nation to advance in every way within 
its power the program of National Defense. It 
has already assumed most important obligations. 
But in addition General Motors believes that in- 
dustry today has a second responsibility—one of 
vital consequence. American defense demands 
first call on those products of industry, both as to 
scope and volume, which are essential to protect- 
ing the nation against aggression. It also demands, 
even though the fact be less generally recognized, 
a sound and virile economy. One is the comple- 
ment of the other. A sound economy is essential 
to the objectives of the defense program. 


General Motors believes that the most intelligent 
approach to our current problem is to put the 
nation’s resources to work in the production of the 
goods and services for our normal consumption 
to the utmost extent consistent with the maximum 
needs of our National Defense. Thus, we increase 
the total productivity of the nation. Thus, the 
economic burden of the program for National De- 
fense is proportionately lessened. Thus, the econ- 
omy is strengthened in its ability to carry on. With 
that objective achieved, then existing facts and 
circumstances can best determine further policies. 


In line with its conception of this dual responsi- 
bility, General Motors presents at this time its 
1941 offerings of motor cars. It has combined 
with the important responsibilities it has assumed 
under the defense program its normal responsi- 
bilities incident to our peacetime economy. The 
new line of motor cars is now on display befére 
the critical judgment of the public at the Auto- 
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An 
ANNOUNCEMENT 









mobile Shows and in General Motors dealer 


showrooms in every community throughout the 
land. 


It has always been the policy of General Motors 
to build into its products the greatest possible 
measure of value. It has created an engineering 
group which, from the very beginning of the indus- 
try, has made far-reaching contributions to tech- 
nical progress. It has contributed importantly to 
the motor car’s becoming the serviceable mech- 
anism of today. From the electric self-starter in 
the early days down through the years, one engi- 
neering achievement has followed another. And 
in great variety: tilt-beam headlights, Duco lac- 
quer finishes, crankcase ventilation, syncro-mesh 
transmission, Fisher No Draft Ventilation, Knee- 
Action wheels, Turret Top, automatic transmis- 
sions, steering column gearshift. 


But that is not all! General Motors technicians 
have demonstrated their versatility by developing 
such engineering products as the Diesel locomo- 
tive, destined to revolutionize transportation by 
rail. The Allison engine—an outstanding devel- 
opment in aviation engine practice and now com- 
ing into mass production—is making an important 
contribution to one highly technical phase of the 
problem of National Defense. And in an allied 
field, tetra-ethyl lead as a component of gasoline 
has revolutionized the relationship of the fuel to 
the engine, producing more power with less weight 
and with greater efficiency. As a result, not an 
airplane leaves the ground today without in effect 
reflecting tribute to the technical capacity of Gen- 
eral Motors. We are proud of this record of 
accomplishment. It is the accumulated experience 
of such an engineering group that has been built 
into the General Motors 1941 models. 
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In the different lines of motor cars comprising 
the General Motors offerings, there will be found 
countless refinements and innovations. Some in 
some cars. Some in others. But reflected to an 
important degree in all. 


A technical improvement of importance is a new 
fuel system—Compound Carburetion. It is an in- 
novation in motor car engineering practice. To the 
regular carburetion system is added a second, or 
supplemental, carburetor which can come into 
action when the driver requires additional per- 
formance. In effect, but not in principle, it is like 
the supercharger. The engineering benefits result- 
ing from this achievement take the form of added 
performance and increased fuel economy. This is 
exemplified in Buick. It may make possible in the 
future the use of a somewhat smaller engine, at the 
same time maintaining equivalent performance 
and likewise giving increased economy. 


A safety feature worthy of note, based upon the 
Unisteel Turret Top introduced by General 
Motors some years ago, consists of all doors being 
swung from the front. Thus they open against the 
windstream of a car in motion. This tends to 
eliminate the hazard of doors swinging open if 
accidentally unlatched. The same feature pro- 
vides greater convenience for front and rear door 
passengers alighting from the car at the same time. 


A year ago General Motors announced a new 
mechanism to connect the axle with the engine— 
the Hydra-Matic drive. You simply steer! The 
clutch is entirely eliminated. That is a most im- 
portant feature. The changes in gear ratio or 
speeds are automatic. This device is designed to 
take the transmission out of driving technique. 
And it does! This has been exemplified in Olds- 
mobile. The outstanding accep- 





tance of this Hydra-Matic drive 
as evidenced by the testimony of 
many thousands of enthusiastic 
users has had a stimulating ef- 
fect in accelerating the industry’s 
progress in this important field. 
Thus is progress broadened. In 
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a more highly refined and some- 





what simplified form the Hydra-Matic drive will 
be continued in the 1941 line. You certainly will 
be intrigued when you see and try this interesting 
mechanism. 


But the modern motor car has become more than 
something from which to go from place to place. 
For many it is something to live with. Hence more 
comfort, more luxury of appointment and in- 
creased roominess characterize the new designs. 
General Motors 1941 cars are larger. The seats 
are wider. Thus there is more room for both pas- 
sengers and baggage. The appointments are more 
luxurious. These should be important considera- 
tions in determining the motor car you will drive 


in 1941. 


Nor is that all! The “Torpedo” type—the body 
sensation of 1940—has been continued with even 
greater appeal. And there has been added another 
body creation—the aerodynamic type. Everyone 
should see and try it! ; 


General Motors cars of 1941 must be seen to be 
appreciated. 


In making this announcement, we would be un- 
grateful if we did not express appreciation of the 
public endorsement and acceptance of the Gen- 
eral Motors cars of 1940. Measured in relative 
sales of the industry, they reached a higher point 
than ever before in General Motors history. The 
value in 1940 was not easy to improve. Thus we 
faced a real challenge in our research, styling, en- 
gineering and production processes in preparing 


for 1941. 


General Motors hopes that when you have seen 
and become acquainted with these 1941 motor cars 
you will be as enthusiastic about them as we are. 
And that you will get as great a thrill out of their 
interesting features, their performance, attractive- 
ness, serviceability and utility as we have in their 
creation and in presenting them to you at this time. 


Chairman 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


CHEVROLET © PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE © BUICK © CADILLAC 
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cot set for the most exciting 





sight in years at the 1941 Auto 
Shows + You'll spot it at once on the new General Motors 
cars—an entirely new Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher 
that dresses more bountiful comfort in daring new lines 
of fleetness - Here’s where you see advanced theories of 
streamlining put into sound practice —in a lower, more 


graceful roof line—in the new cleverly-concealed running 


boards and door hinges—in the new flowback slant of 


its windshield, the new two-way taper of its side panels 
- Here’s where you learn why such progress is best 
entrusted to craftsmen who consider comfort as vital 


as smartness — and make a sleeker body even more 
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spacious + And here you discover how aptly Unisteel Turret 





Top construction takes to improved safety — by gaining 
strength as well as breadth from the use of wider floors, 
by making new steel reenforcements an integral part of 
its Unisteel solidity + So naturally you'll be hearing that 
“Body by Fisher is °41’s guide to better value” —which leads 


you, of course, to a 









General Motors car. 
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detailed information on some of the items 
mentioned. 

You will see from our letterhead that we 
are manufacturers of store fronts and in- 
teriors. 

There is likely to be a demand for store 
fronts and interiors as soon as the war is 
over, and we are at present investigating 
new methods of construction, design and 
decoration; in addition we are looking for 
new materials which can be used ip our 
craft—W. Oxley Mason, director, William 
Mason & Son, Ltd., Leeds, England. 


SLEEP 


Anent the article by Ray Giles, “Sleep 
Without Sheep,” in your Sept. 15 issue: 


Ov’ Fraiww-E-Cat 


When evenin’ come Ol’ Daylight see da road 
wuz dim 
An up an’ stole my courage; yessah dat 
wuz him. 
He lef my heavy burden: Law I thinks at 
dawn, 
How’s I gwine to tote it with my courage 
gone? 
I lay awake a frettin’ ’bout da way so black, 


Then come Ol Daylight with my courage 
back. 


I say “Now list'n here—dat ain’t no how 
to do, 
When you take my courage, take my 
burden too.” 
He say “How come you tote dat burden in 
da night? 
You can’t do nuthn till da’ mawnin’ 
light.” 
He say “I took your courage when da Jay 
wuz done, 
7 ad ’ 
Cause when you wus asleep you don’t 
need it none.” 


Now every even’ “Drap dat load” Ol Day- 
light say 
“Cause I only ‘low you courage for da 
day.” 
—Sam W. Dorsty, secretary, Kiwanis 
Club, Des Moines, Ia. 


Goop Luck! 


A copyrighted article of yours titled 
“Everybody’s Workshop” appeared in the 
Sept. 1 issue of Reader’s Digest. This article 
has inspired me to start a similar business 
in this city and I would like very much to 
use the excellent name “Everybody’s Work- 
shop” as the name of my shop. Will you 
grant me this permission?—-James W. Kim- 
BALL, St. Paul, Minn. 


Permission gladly granted.—Tue Eprrors. 


EDUCATIONAL 


For about four years now I have been 
reading Forses. Until I read your maga- 
zine I did not think that there was a pub- 
lication that got right down to brass tacks 
and told in simple language what business 


was all about, what it was doing, where it. 
was going and helping it to get theré. 


Forses does just that. 

‘For a young man like myself I think it 
is. an educational as well as just a mnéws 
publication and will give any young busi- 
ness man valuable information to help him 
get ahead.—Henry T. Asncrart, Swedes- 
boro, N. J. 
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Ernie Ocklup has more carriage trade than 
but sometimes he envies the Cash & 





any store in town 
Carry. The end of the month is Ernie’s Zero Hour. Mail- 
ing 350 Please Remits keeps him and the Mrs. up half the 
night ... Too bad Ernie doesn’t have a Postage Meter! 

If you mail a few hundred letters only once a 
month, you need one, too! The convenience of the 
Postage Meter can be worth far more than the cost! 

A Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter does away with 
ordinary stamps and hand mailing. Ht prints a stamp, 
postmark, and a 2” x 1” advertising slogan on the 
envelope, and simultaneously seals the flap. Postage for 


parcel post is printed on tape. The Meter does its own 


accounting. Metered postage is worthless except on 
your business mail, can’t be sold or traded. And Metered 
Mail, already postmarked and cancelled, moves faster 
in the postoflice, can make earlier trains. 

The Postage Meter usually saves time, worry, 
and postage. A call to our nearest office will bring a 
demonstration on your own mail... Why wait? 


Branches in principal cities. See your telephone directory, or write 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


1707 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
PITNEY ccnncs wi) BOWES 
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HIS formidable example of 

precision machinery you see 
looming here is the new 1941 
Buick FIREBALL engine. 


It takes its name from what hap- 
pens inside it. 


Like all engines that hold major 
speed records on land, sea and in 
the air— like the famed General 
Motors new Allison aviation en- 
gine—it is valve-in-head type. 


It represents 39 years of the de- 
velopment concentrated on valve- 
in-head design—and it stands 
today as the one engine in the 
land that really capitalizes on the 
new and better modern fuels. 


The pistons in this Buick Firg- 
BALL Eight are found in no other 
automobile engine. 











Buick prices begin at 


935 


for the Business Coupe 


delivered at Flint, Mich. 
Transportation based.on rail 
rates, state and local taxes (if 
any), optional equipment and 
accessories — extra. Prices sub- 
ject to change without notice. 


















* * * *®% ON DISPLAY AT THE AUTO SHOWS AND AT BUICK DEALERS’ EVERYWHERE «x *« * * 
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Cupped in new contours 
to complement the dome 
of the cylinders, they roll 
the inrushing fuel charge 
into a flattened and tur- 
bulent ball, packed fat 
with potential power. 


Concentrated about the 
racing-car type spark 
plugs, that explosive 
ball is fired from its very heart. 


So great is its extra thrust that 
the same-size engine which 
last year developed 107 horse- 
power now pours out a super- 


efficient 115. 


This is the Buick FIREBALL prin- 
ciple, latest development of Buick’s 
exclusive Dynaflash design. 


But there’s still more to the story 
in the wonders worked by Com- 


pound Carburetion. 


A standard part of Buick SUPER, 
CENTURY, ROADMASTER and 


: 








LIMITED engines, this fuel-supply 
system lets you travel at fifty on 
the same meager fuel ration you 
ordinarily expend to get thirty, 
and delivers up to 10% or 15% 
more miles per gallon of gasoline. 


You can have it in your Buick 
SPECIAL for a small extra charge— 
and step up your 115-horsepower 
engine to a walloping 125. 


But in big engine or bigger, you 
get plus-power from less gas — 
even the 165-hp. 1941 engines giving 
more miles per gallon than last 
year’s 107-hp. engines at speeds 
above 40! 


Buick Yet" 


EXEMPLAR Ur GiNEKAL MOTORS VALUE 


‘| 

} sagnee! 
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*““wWITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 


“A 


U.S. Reliance on Motor Industry 


AMERICA’S motor industry has led all industries this cen- 
tury, here and abroad. 

The prospect is that in war preparations—and should, 
God forbid, war come—this industry will be called upon 
as never before, now that warfare has become so compre- 
hensively mechanized. 

We need ships, we need aircraft, we need steel and 
other metals. But the likelihood is that our automotive 
manufacturers will be relied upon more heavily than any 
others to fashion the enginery of war. They already are 
supplying shells. Upon them will press the cardinal re- 
sponsibility of providing our multiplied armies with tanks, 
small and monstrous, which have played so decisive a part 
in Germany’s victories. For trucks, too, the Government 
must depend upon our motor makers. The whole rolling 
equipment accompanying armies in the field has become 
motorized. 

Should we not be profoundly thankful that our auto- 
motive giants have led, eclipsed, the world in achievement? 
American automotive skill and enterprise have led to our 
leadership in motive power for ships of the air. 

Whatever the future may have in store, all of us can 
thank God for the unapproached ability and capacity of 
our automotive industry. It has supplied one-seventh of 
all our peacetime employment. It has fitted itself to become 
a priceless weapon of national defense. 

Its products for 1941 reveal fresh progress towards per- 
fection. No other industry can match it in year-in, year-out 
invention, improvements, advancement. 

Comforting is the thought today to every American citi- 
zen that this record, admittedly prompted by hope of 
profit, constitutes insurance that the United States need 


not lag behind in equipping itself for modern mechanized 
warfare. 


Facts form the best testimonial to America’s automotive 
men. Here are figures unapproached by any other major 
industry, unapproached by the automotive industry of any 
other land. 


Since 1900, nearly 80,000.000 motor vehicles have been produced. 
30,000,000 are still operating. 


Production has averaged 4,000,000 during the last five years. 

71% of the world’s passenger cars and 54% of trucks are regis- 
tered here. 

Motor transport employs one out of every seven American work- 
ers; total, 6,500,000. 


Motor-vehicle-owner taxes last year reached a new high—$1,639,- 


549,000—one out of every nine dollars collected in taxes from all 
sources. More now. 


Taxes per motor vehicle increased 48% in the last 10 years: 
in 1921, $27.50; 1929, $35.88; 1939, $58.15. 


Automotive products pay 73% of all Federal manufacturers excise 
taxes. 


41% of motor vehicles are registered on farms and in towns 
under 2,500 population—only 13% in cities over 500,000. 

90% of new cars sell under $750 wholesale. 

Car operating costs have decreased 50% since 1926. 


There are 41,200 passenger car and truck dealers in the United 
States. 

Every state plays some part in the auto industry. 

3,617,000 carloads of automotive freight paid the railroads $567,- 
567,000 last year—one-seventh of all rail freight is automotive. 

Motor trucks last year hauled 53% of the livestock, 40% of the 
fruit and vegetables, 65% of the poultry received in all the major 
markets of the country. 


The motor industry consumes the following percentages of other 
industries’ output: 


PD conpancennes 90% OR wer wecksnetnes 18.1% 
UN sdaecdeasens 80 CONG soca cckcicn 13.7 
Plate Glass ......... 75  aictifapucuealias 12.1 
Leather, upholstery... 68 Glycerine .......... 12.1 

| ES a ere 51 Cc wscccseuses 10 
a ds Dakine Uawaeiad 34 EM tuiencoddouwue 11.4 
pS Ee eee 23 Aluminum ......... 9.7 


’ 


Workers Can and Will Be Trained 


One survey finds there is a shortage of 1,260,000 
skilled workers. This before our preparedness program is 
well under way. Yet, accorded appropriate co-operation, 
industry, in my opinion, will worthily rise to the occasion. 
America owes its world prominence chiefly to the achieve- 
ments of its incomparable industrial leaders. Do not fear 
that they will let us down now if the authorities act 
rationally. 

For example, draft boards in every community should 
avoid, as far as feasible, withdrawing skilled workers 
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from urgent tasks. Whether National Guardsmen who have 
been performing similar duties should be released, ought 
to be carefully pondered, especially as provision has been 
made to call up all draftees considered needful, all that 
can be promptly supplied with equipment. 

Industry has been the bulwark of America in the past. 
Upon industry has been cast the principal responsibility of 
fitting the nation to defend itself. Industry has repeatedly 
proved capable of overcoming even higher obstacles than 
that of training an adequate number of skilled workers. 

Don’t become jittery on this score. 





Illwill never begot any good. 





Which? Jobs or Relief? 


Which is preferable, more jobs or more relief? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has plumped for relief and still more relief. 
to the tune of billions. Neither he nor his Administration 
has exhibited eagerness to have greater 
numbers of pay envelopes filled by em- 
ployers. Businessman Willkie realizes 
that genuine jobs are essential to na- 
tional solvency and salvation. Address- 
ing several thousands of factory work- 
ers, he said: 


As a young man [| worked in factories. I 
worked in a tin factory as a catcher, I worked 
in bakeries, I worked on harvesters, I worked 
in various types of industrial plants. I know 
what it is to work, I know what it is to 
aspire... . 

You want opportunity. You want oppor- 
tunity for better jobs. You want opportunity 
for higher wages. You want opportunity so 
that you can share more richly in American economic life. And 
that is the cause I represent. 

I understand the problems of business. I know what causes busi- 
ness to expand. And only when business expands do your oppor- 
tunities come. If you vote for me as President of the United States 
I shall not alone see that you get the minimum protection, but 
I shall see that the 9,000,000 unemployed in America are put to 
work and I shall also see to it that expansion brings better wages 
arid better jobs. 


Even preparedness payrolls which must come from the 
sweat and pockets of taxpayers are not a lasting, satisfac- 
tory substitute for the real thing. Instead of Washington, 
D. C., having soared in population more spéctacularly than 
any other center during the last decade, how much health- 
ier it would have been had industrial and other communi- 
ties shown the most impressive growth. 

Do we want, during the coming four years—or eight or 
twelve years—more jobs or more relief spending of tax- 
payers’ hard-earned money? 





The man who doesn’t give up gets up. 





No Business Man Would Do This 


Our stupendous defense activities are still without a 
responsible directing head. No business man occupying 
the White House would be guilty of creating and prolong- 
ing such an utterly unbusinesslike arrangement. Franklin 
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D. Roosevelt insists upon retaining all authority, notwith- 


_ standing that he is already overwhelmed by other duties, 


duties which he has consistently insisted upon enlarging 
and multiplying beyond all precedent. 

The American people have been led—misled—to believe 
that the business giants recently called to Washington for 
defense work possess power to remedy the Government's 
lamentably long lack of preparedness efforts. The discon- 
certing truth is that neither William S. Knudsen nor any 
other recruited experienced man of affairs has been in- 
vested with definite, decisive authority. A group of our 
Cabinet Ministers, mostly second-raters, innocent of indus- 
trial experience, constitute the supreme rulers; nationally- 
known executives who have been summoned to Washing- 
ton are filling the subordinate role of mere advisers. 

Since it is to them rather than to political officeholders 
that the American people look for building up our 
tragically-neglected national might, obviously they should 
be clothed with adequate responsibility. Mr. Roosevelt 
hasn’t been able to bring himself, to 
share the authority he has insisted be 
vested solely in him, authority which he 
certainly hasn’t the time, even if he had 
the business ability, to exercise vigilant- 
ly, promptly, intelligently. 

A ship without a captain on the job, 
or without a rudder, isn’t likely to get 
anywhere except into trouble. 





Unselfishness yields the most 
generous dividends. 





Best Reason For Promotion 


A better-than-ordinary vacancy occurred in an organ- 
ization. One employee was suggested as capable of filling 
it. Objection was raised by one of the conferees on the 
score that this person had developed outstanding efficiency 
in the position then being held, and that, therefore, it 
would be undesirable to make a change. An older execu- 
tive totally disagreed. He emphasized that the filling of one 
job extremely capably was the very best reason for award- 
ing promotion, that it was unconscionably unfair to inflict 
a penalty for superior merit. The soundness of this view 
was recognized. The promotion was made. 

Similar situations arise occasionally in other establish- 
ments. Not always is the right decision reached. Some- 
times the easygoing, inequitable conclusion is that it would 
cause some dislocation to elevate an unusually efficient 
employee. Wrong, all wrong. All experience testifies that 
the employee who makes good brilliantly in a minor posi- 
tion is likely to prove successful in a higher position. How 
else would we have witnessed so many progressions from 
the bottom to the top of the ladder? 

Never penalize merit. 





Love of self doesn’t inspire love from others. 





Every sale you make helps to fill more 
than one pay envelope. 
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You expect BIG things from FORD! 


~ 


a 


Ths Ford Rouge Plant is world-famous for doing 
big things in a big way. Now it’s producing the big- 
gest Ford car ever built! 





The 1941 Ford has an entirely new body—longer 
and wider. It has a longer wheelbase. Seating width 
has been increased as much as seven inches! Glass 
areas are as much as 33% greater. 


After you see the beauty and bulk of this big car, 
feel its faster acceleration and soft new ride—a ride 
produced by new, slower-action springs, improved 
shock absorbers, and a newly designed stabilizer. 

















How is it done? How can such a big, comfortable 
car have more cylinders, more equipment and more 
costly construction than other low-price cars? 











The answer goes back to the Ford way of doing 
business—to the fact that Ford has built millions 
more cars than any one else and is satisfied with a 
smaller profit per car. 


Get the full story from any Ford dealer. See how 
little it costs to trade for a BIG 1941 Ford! 








Get the facts and you'll get a FORD! 





The Great Ford Rouge Plant 


provides the finest manufactur- 
ing facilities in the world. Here 
the experience of Henry Ford 
and the efficiency of Ford engi- 
neers produce quality cars in 
huge volume to sell at a low 
price with small profit—so that 
when you buy a Ford, you get 
value far above the price! 
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The Automobile is the American Way of Transportation 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 


IN 
THE BUSINESS 
SPOTLIGHT 


As THE New York Automobile Show opens against a worldwide 
backdrop of swift and fateful change, one fact remains a fact 
and always will: The automobile is the American Way of 
Transportation. It cannot be replaced. . . . We have 71% of 
the world’s passenger cars and 54% of its trucks. We have one 
motor vehicle for every four people and one licensed driver 
for every three. Our automotive units travel 290,000,000,000 
miles a year and run up a passenger mileage 10 times that 
of all other forms of transport combined. Some 48,000 com- 
munities depend entirely on automobiles and trucks for trans- 
portation. School buses carry more passengers per day than 
the New York City subway network does. Trucks haul 39% 
of the eggs the farmer sends to market, 40% of the fruits and 
vegetables, 53% of the livestock, 65% of the live poultry. .. . 
In short, the automobile has made us a people on wheels— 
more fluid, more adaptable and faster-moving than any other 
people in the history of the world. 


International 


What’s Ahead 


Talk of a coming boom increases as three developments 
begin to play a large part in business planning: (1) The prob- 
ability that Great Britain will hold out’through the Winter. 
(2) The possibility that next Spring, with the help of U. S. 
industry, she will emerge stronger, relative to the Axis, than 
she is today (p. 52). (3) The fact that U. S. rearming is now 
coming out of the blueprint stage and moving swiftly into the 
production stage—which will directly and powerfully affect 
business conditions as factories are actually built, steel is actu- 
ally made, machines are actually produced for use in the 
defense program. Meanwhile, many of the indirect effects of 
rearmament (which largely accounted for the slumpless Sum- 
mer) will remain to bolster business. And though advance buy- 
ing may fall off, other factors will take its place. The railroads,. 
for example, are just getting under way on equipment-buying: 

(Continued on page 32) 
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YOU CAN TAKE 


A “TAKE-YOUR-CHOICE” sign is being 
displayed prominently on most of the 
1941 automobile lines. 

You can take your choice of cars 
with running boards, without running 
boards, or with running boards that 
you can’t see. 

You can take your choice of bodies 
in which the rear end slopes smoothly 
from top to bumper, or has a shallow 
curve above the baggage compartment 
lid. 

You can take your choice of any one 
of half-a-dozen different methods of 
making gearshifting easier or almost 
unnecessary. 

You can take your choice of colors 
in profusion so great as to make 
Joseph’s famous coat blush with envy. 

And, as usual, you can take your 
choice of price, weight, economy, up- 
holstery, appearance and a score of 
other features. 

With one exception, the varied gear- 
shift and transmission devices which 
are featured on 1941 models have all 
had at least one year of owner-service 
experience behind them. 

The “Hydra-Matic” transmission in- 
troduced on one car last year has been 
further improved. The fluid flywheel, 
which first made its appearance two 
years ago, is now applied to three ad- 
ditional models. Some models offer the 
fluid flywheel in conjunction with an 
entirely new semi-automatic gearset 
which involves only two forward posi- 
tions for the gearshift levers. Over- 
drives continue to bé offered in com- 
bination with standard transmission on 
a number of makes, as has been the 
case for several years past, and one 
producer is offering either an over- 
drive or a two-speed axle as optional 
equipment. Vacuum power to assist 
the normal gearshifting operation is 
available on four additional models. 
An automatic clutch has been intro- 
duced by another manufacturer. 

All these developments are aimed at 


a single objective—to make driving 
easier and more pleasant. They have 
the common characteristic of being 
easy to use and difficult to describe in 
non-technical language. No average 
driver need learn anything new to 
drive a car equipped with one of these 
relatively new devices. To get full ad- 
vantage of their potentialities, however, 
he may have to learn what motions are 
no longer necessary, and with each 
device the no-longer-necessary driver 
actions are slightly different. 

Surrounding the variety of ap- 
proaches to the problem of making 
gearshifting easier are many definite 
trends common to 1941 models in 
general. 

Almost every 1941 car is bigger 
than its 1940 prototype. It is longer, 
wider, has more leg room and more 
head room, and weighs more. Engi- 
neers have successfully met this attack 
of weight on fuel economy by im- 
portant revisions in piston and cylin- 
der-head design, by sharp increases in 
compression ratios, by improved mani- 
folding and by better carburetion. The 
net result is that 1941’s bigger, heavier 
cars will use little if any more gasoline 
than did their smaller, less comfortable 
ancestors. 

The 1941 body designs indicate a 
determination to give everybody what 
he wants as regards rear-end styling. 
The smoothly sloping contour has 
gained notable new adherents, but the 
contour involving a break of line still 
maintains great popularity. Many 
makes are offering both types—and in 
both types, the 1941 constructions are 
wider and more graceful than in 1940. 
Fenders are larger, higher and tend to 
be more nearly oblong in shape. Fron- 
tal appearances have been changed by 
every maker, many pleasing new de- 
signs appearing which advance still 
further the general appearance trends 
established last year. 

Clearly, the body model variously 





The new cars for 1941 are masterpieces of the automobile designer’s art. New devices make § 2 


driving and riding easier. Bodies are roomier; so are baggage compartments. Running boards fy 
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designated as sedan-coupe, victoria- 
coupe, sedanette or sedan brougham is 
getting greatly increased attention. Es- 
sentially these models consist of a 
coupe seat-arrangement with folding 
front seats and what used to be called 
a “closé-coupled” rear seat. This in- 
creasingly popular model is a natural 
descendant of the coupe with folding 
“dickéey” seats in the rear which has 
had quite a vogue for several years 
past. 

Running boards are to be seen on 
very few models this year, but they 
have not actually vanished from all 
those on which they cannot be seen. 
In addition to the designs from which 
running boards actually have been 
eliminated are a number in which the 
running board is enclosed within the 
door sill. The general trend toward 
running-board elimination is gaining. 
however. 

Special features appearing in one or 
more 194] models include a door latch 
which operates from both inside and 
out by means of a push-button instead 
of the usual handle; a new system of 
carburetion involving use of two car- 
buretors; a new rim construction de- 
signed to prevent a tire from leaving 
its rim in case of a blowout; and 
power-operated window lifts which re- 
spond to the pressing of a button. 

Direction signals, gaining in accep- 
tance for the last two years, have been 
adopted for 1941 by more makers than 
ever; and hood locks operated from 
within the driver’s compartment are 
installed on many more models than 
ever before. 

The 1941 engines mark a new high 
in efficiency, economy and perform- 
ance, due to the combination of a mul- 
titude of detailed improvements touch- 
ing almost every part. Important is the 
step-up in compression ratios, coming 
as it does on top of similar increases 
of several years past. These increases. 
which result in producing more and 


more power from an engine of a given 
size, are reaching close to their ceiling 
in the.1941 models—unless unexpect- 
ed developments in fuels alter current 
possibilities. 

Spring suspensions have been im- 
proved again this year, and one type 
of independent front-wheel suspension 
entirely new to the U. S. market has 
made its appearance. More makers 
have introduced steel bars in the rear 
as well as the front of the frame to 
minimize side-sway when cars are 
rounding curves, and revision of the 
relative position of shock absorbers 
and coil springs has further improved 
riding qualities in several cases. 

The two-tone coloring of car interiors 
and exteriors—which gained so much 
popularity late in the 1940 model-year 
—is getting greatly increased emphasis 
in the 1941 designs. Fresh color combi- 
nations and striking new upholstery 
featuring colored stripes combine to 
produce the most lively-looking cars 
the public has seen in a long time. 

The size of baggage compartments 
has been increased on most new cars. 
while the more general adoption of 
counter-balancing devices to keep trunk 
lids up without fastening will facilitate 
using the bigger baggage carriers. 

A few makers have placed new mod- 
els in new price fields this year, a few 
names have entered the lists and a few 
old ones are missing. 

Nash has entered the lowest-price 
field for the first time with the Nash 
Ambassador 600, an entirely new car 
characterized by many special features 
including unit body-frame construc- 
tion, previously used by only one other 
American car—the Lincoln-Zephyr. 

Entirely new Lincoln models have 
been announced, along with the 1941 
Lincoln-Zephyr series. Willys has 
named its 1941 product the “Ameri- 
car.” The names LaSalle and Lafayette 
are missing from the 194] roster, as 
are the Cadillac V-16 and the Ford 60. 


ake | are vanishing. Engines are more powerful, yet more economical. Styling is livelier than for 


rds | years. And you are offered a tremendous variety of features from which to make your choice 
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—BUT §()% MAKE MONEY 


STABILIZATION of automobile retailing 
opportunity has been in process for 
more than 10 years. 

Old-timers who served in the salad 
days sometimes have mistaken this 
stabilization process for retrogression. 
As selling automobiles ceased being a 
game and came to be a business, nos- 
talgia for the good old days of easy 
profits was natural. 

But ever since supply became more 
than adequate to meet demand back in 





Norman G. SHIDLE is automotive editor of 
Forses. 
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the late “twenties, profits have been 
harder to make in every part of the 
automobile industry. 

Manufacturers’ margins have de- 
clined amazingly in the last decade. 
Federal Trade Commission figures 
showed an average net profit of about 
$28 per car in 1937 as against about 
$56 per car in 1929. 

Profits have been equally hard to 
maintain in the retail field. The hard 
work, business acumen and merchan- 
dising ability necessary per dollar of 
retail profit unquestionably is much 


higher today than it was before 1929. 


The period of most rapid growth 
in the automobile industry has passed. 
The whole industry, including dealer 
operations, is keyed to the needs of 
an approaching economic maturity. 
Sound business methods, consistent 
merchandising attack are at a premi- 
um. Customers don’t fight for cars 
any more. Dealers have to fight for 
customers. Automobile retailing, in 
other words, is tuning itself to stabili- 
ty. To a brilliant record of constant 
reduction in distribution costs, it is 
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adding this ability to do the same sort 
of day-after-day job that some other 
branches of retailing have had to do 
for many decades. 

But every year, more successful deal- 
ers become aware of the fact that auto- 
mobile retailing is growing up, and ac- 
cept it as a normal development. Only 
a few weeks ago, Donald Richbherg, 
recently-engaged counsel for the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association. 
voiced a majority dealer opinion about 
the problems facing automobile retail- 
ers when he said publicly: 

“If we can be practical and work 
for improvement, but not for an un- 
human perfection, we can go a long 
ways toward bettering conditions in 
this business. Our whole system of pri- 
vate enterprise depends on maintaining 
competition. No man can be guaran- 
teed a living. He can only ask for an 
opportunity to earn a living in an open 
field of fair competition wherein a man 
who is able and willing to do some- 
thing useful for his fellow-men. can 
secure for himself a livelihood.” 


THE DIRECTION IS FORWAR) 


This is a natural conclusion to be 
reached by any unbiased analysis of 
the opportunities for the future exist- 
ing in the automobile retail field. 
Major problems remain to be solved. 
Progress toward their solution is go- 
ing ahead steadily. In the meantime, 
fact piles on fact to show clearly that 
automobile retailing today is a good 
business—a business which holds defi- 
nitely better profit opportunities than 
do a vast majority of other retail fields. 

More than 80% of all automobile 
dealers made a profit last year, thus 
confirming their position as members 
of the Royal Family of Retailing in 
the face of intense competition in used- 
car trading. The amount of these prof- 
its varied greatly, of course, but the 
best available studies point to an aver- 
age of about 14% on invested capital. 

Probably that is why minority shouts 
for government regulation and legis- 


lation have been howled down by a - 


finally-aroused majority dealer opin- 
ion. Automobile retailing still is a prof- 
itable way of business life for a major- 
ity of the people who practice it. It is 
notable, too, that the percentage of 
dealers making a profit holds rather 
high throughout the industry, whether 
the lines handled are part of great in- 
dustrial combinations or are built by 
successful independent producers. 
Available data are not uniform for 
various companies, but are comprehen- 
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sive enough to suggest a rather wide- 
spread profit opportunity throughout 
a large area of the automobile retailing 
field. 

Last year, for example, 89% of the 
dealers of one major producer showed 
a profit; 74% of those selling another 
line built by the same corporation were 
in the black; and 75% and 76%, re- 
spectively, of the retailers for lines 
produced by two important independ- 
ents made money. The indication is 
clear that automobile retailing as a 
business holds good profit opportuni- 
ties. 

Particularly is this true, when auto- 
mobile dealer results are compared 
with the experience of retailers in oth- 
er lines of trade. 

Take three typical recent years 
(1935-1937 inclusive) as a basis for 
comparison, and accept government 
figures for both automobile dealers 
and “all trade.” While all retailers 
were averaging 4.7% return on in- 
vested capital in 1935, automobile 
dealers were registering 10.3%. In 
1936, all retailers averaged 8.7% and 
automobile dealers, 18.3%. In 1937, 
the all-retailers average was 7.8%; the 
automobile dealer average was 15.7%. 

All this evidence combines to show 
that a majority of car retailers, except 
in the worst general business years. 





Running any kind of 
business is a tough as- 
signment today. That - 
goes for automobile 
dealers, too; but they 
are driving ahead, over- 
coming obstacles—and 


making money 











are meeting successfully the admittedly 
difficult business and merchandising 
problems with which they have been 
faced. In the case of one typical manu- 
facturer, profits were made by more 
than 80% of his retailers in every year 
since 1935 except 1938—that year 
showed 64.8% on the right side of the 
ledger. A competitive maker has had 
more than 70% of his dealers showing 
a profit in every year since 1934, with 
the exception of 1938 in which only 
38% had profitable operations. A part 


of this stability, of course, can be 
traced to the fact that the customers 
built up by an automobile dealer pro- 
vide a source of continuous service in- 
come, which adds profit and helps to 
absorb fixed overhead. 

A Dun & Bradstreet trade survey 
covering the years 1933-1936 records 
the fact that automobile dealers are 
able to pay themselves better salaries 
than most other _retailers—salaries 
which, of course, are paid before the 
net profit figures are obtained. Salaries 
of motor vehicle dealers included in 
that particular survey averaged slight- 
ly over $5,000, while the average for 
all retailers was about $3,000. 


THAT MORTALITY QUESTION 


Even the mortality among automo- 
bile dealers, which has been viewed 
with so much alarm, turns out to be 
just about the same as the mortality 
among retailers of all kinds when the 
facts are studied. In 1937, for exam- 
ple, (a year for which comparable data 
are available) 16% of all existing au- 
tomobile dealer contracts were termi- 
nated, while 18% of all the concerns 
listed by Dun & Bradstreet discon- 
tinued business. It is worth recalling, 
moreover, that a “terminated” automo- 
bile dealer contract frequently means 
merely that the “terminated” dealer is 
about to begin the sale of another line 
of cars. 

Other facts support the thesis that 
automobile retailing is a first-class 
business as retailing operations go. A 
much greater percentage of automobile 
dealers than of other retail groups 
combined get a credit rating of “high” 
and “good.” Automobile dealer oper- 
ating expenses as a percentage of net 
sales are low. In a typical recent year, 
the automobile dealer expense percent- 
age to net sales was 15, as against 23 
for all trades. Contributing to this low 
expense are large unit sales, rapid in- 
ventory turnover and large sales per 
outlet. . 

The illusion that automobile selling 
is an unusually tough retailing assign- 
ment arises partly from publicity giv- 
en to the emphasis dealers have fre- 
quently laid on the percentage of profit 
available on dollar sales volume. All 
existing records indicate that automo- 
bile dealer percentage of profit on sales 
is in the neighborhood of 1% to 2%. 
This figure (which is very close to the 
average for all trade, incidentally) is 
not nearly so important, of course, as 
the actual number of dollars which the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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No.of Max. Price Factory Price Includes Four-Door Sedan 
Cylin- Horse- Wheelbase 4-Door _ Tail- Shipping Wt.perH.P. 
Car Name and Model ders power (Inches) Sedan* lights Visors Horns Wipers Wt. (lbs)  (Ibs.)+ 

Buick 40 Special........... 8 115 121 1052 2 2 2 2 3730 36.8 
Buick 40 Special SE........ 8 125 121 1134 2 2 2 2 3790 34.3 
Buick 50 Super............ 8 125 121 1185 2 2 2 2 3770 34.2 
Buick 60 Century.......... 8 165 126 1288 2 2 2 2 4025 27.5 
Buick 70 Roadmaster... .... 8 165 126 1364 2 2 2 2 4010 27.4 
Buick 90 Limited.......... 8 165 139 2155 2 2 2 2 4530 30.5 
Cadifiecs V3 Gl...........- 8 150 126 1455 2 2 2 2 4060 30.4 
Celie FO GR... ov. 8 150 126 1495 2 2 2 2 4030 30.2 
Cadillac V-3 63............ 8 150 126 1695 2 2 2 2 4080 30.6 
Cadillac V-8 60S....... a ae 150 126 2195 2 2 2 2 4105 30.7 
Gaties V6 67... .... 555. 8 150 139 2595 2 2 2 2 4620 34.1 
Cates V-S FS... 50555. 8 150 136 2995 2 2 2 2 4740 34.9 
Chevrolet Master DeLuxe.... 6 90 116 795 2 1 2 2 3140 40.5 
Chevrolet Special DeLuxe... 6 90 116 851 ae ee 3140 40.5 
Chrysler Royal 6.........-- 6 112 12114, 39% 1051 2 2 1 2 3335 34.2 
Chrysler Windsor 6......... 6 112 12144, 39% 13s 6©2— is 2 ae 3335 34.2 
Chrysler New Yorker 8... ... 8 137 127% —_— 2 2s 3805 31.5 
Chrysler Saratoga 8........ 8 137 127% 1345 2 2 l 2 3805 31.5 
Chrys. Crown Imperial 8.... 8 140 145% dar 2 2 2 2 + an ee 
NS (ae a 105 121%, 3914 995 l 1 2 2 3254 35.9 
IE xa fa dun nwt ade * 6 91 11914, 371% 920 l 1 l l 3191 40.5 
SN TEED nw esc vercs sss 8 85 114 802 l l 2 2 3121 31.8 
Ford Super DeLuxe........ 8 85 114 848 l ia 3146 = =32.0 
Hudson 6 Traveler......... 6 92 116 793 1 l l l 2900 36.9 | 
Hudson 6 DeLuxe.......... 6 92 116 856 1 l l 1 2950 37.5 
Hudson Super 6............ 6 102 121 932 #1 l 1 1 3050 34.8 
Hudson Commodore 6...... 6 102 121 994 2 l 2 2 3100 35.3 
Hudson Commodore 8...... 8 128 121 1039 2 l 2 2 3260 29.4 
Huds. Custom Commodore 8. 8 128 121, 28 1232 2 1 2 2 3400 30.5 
Lincoln-Zephyr ...........- 12 120 125 1493 2 2 2 2 3710 35.0 
Lincoln Continental ........ 12 120 125 2727 2 2 2 2 3890 36.6 
Lincoln Custom ..........- 12 120 138 2622 2 2 2 2 isaie ae 
UD.» s catnbintse +6vewsin 8 95 118 951 2 2 2 2 3221 39.2 
Nash Ambassador 600...... 6 75 112 780 l 2550 40.7 
Nash Ambassador 6........ 6 105 121 930 2 2 l 2 3350 36.7 
Nash Ambassador 8........ 8 115 121 1051 2 2 l 2 3450 34.3 
Oldsmobile Special 6........ 6 100 119 945 2 2 2 2 3230 37.3 
Oldsm. Dynamic Cruiser 6... 6 100 125 1010 2 2 2 2 3390 38.9 | 
Oldsm. Custom Cruiser 6.... 6 100 125 1099 2 2 2 2 3410 39.1 | 
Oldsmobile Special 8........ 8 110 119 987 2 2 2 2 3360 35.1 
Oldsm. Dynamic Cruiser 8... 8 110 125 1045 2 2 2 2 3500 36.4 | 
Oldsm. Custom Cruiser 8.... 8 110 125 1135 2 2 2 2 3500 36.4 | 
Ee, vag ek sock 6 © 6 100 122 1056 2 2 2 2 3250 37.5 
ED i 6 chine on s's 8 120 127 1261 2 2 2 2 3510 33.4 
Packard Super 8 160....... 8 160 127, 38, 48 1750 2 2 2 2 3865 27.3 
Pack. Custom Super 8180... 8 160 127, 38, 48 2587 2 2 2 2 4350 30.3 | 
TT So ie aed ras oo > 6 87 117 780 1 1 1 ] 2889 39.0 | 
Plymouth DeLuxe 6........ 6 87 117, 37% 840 1 l l l 2956 39.7 | 
Pontiac DeLuxe Torpedo 6.. 6 90 119 921 2 2 ME 3390 43.2 
Pont. Streamliner Torpedo 6. 6 90 122 980 2 2 2 2 3525 44.8 | 
Pontiac Custom Torpedo 6... 6 90 122 1052 2 2 2 2 3490 44.3 
Pontiac DeLuxe Torpedo 8.. 8 103 119 946 2 2 2 2 3460 38.5 | 
Pont. Streamliner Torpedo 8. 8 103 122, a! ee 3525 39.7 | 
Pontiac Custom Torpedo 8... 8 103 122 en ee ee 3560 39.5 | 
Studebaker Champion 6..... 6 80 110 770 2 ] l l 2435 36.7 
Studebaker Commander 6... 6 94 119 985 2 2 2 2 3150 38.8 
Studebaker President 8...... 8 117 12414 a6 ..: 22. 3.2.8 3500 34.2 
Willys Americar ........... 4 63 104 699 2 1 1 2 


2460 47.0 
Compiled from data supplied by manufacturers. *Factory delivered price; includes Federal tax, not transportation and local taxes. . 
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Tank Special Transmission Arrangements 
Car Name and Model Capacity Running Boards Front- Wheel Suspension Available at Extra Cost 
Buick 40 Special........... 18 Concealed Independent Coil None 
Buick 40 Special SE........ 18 Concealed Independent Coil None 
Buick 50 Super............ 18 No Independent Coil None 
Buick 60 Century.......... 18 Concealed Independent Coil None 
Buick 70 Roadmaster....... 18 No Independent Coil None 
Buick 90 Limited.......... J8 Concealed Independent Coil None 
Cadillac V-8 61............ 20 Concealed Independent Coil None 
Cadillac V-8 62............ 20 Optional Independent Coil None 
Cadillac V-8 63............ 20 Concealed Independent Coil None 
Cadillac V-8 60S........... 20 No Independent Coil None 
Cadillac V-8 67............ 20 Concealed Independent Coil None 
Cadiac VS TS. 2). 0 oe 24 ~=Yes Independent Coil None 
Chevrolet Master DeLuxe.... 16 Concealed Independent Coil None 
Chevrolet Special DeLuxe... 16 Concealed Independent Coil None 
Chrysler Royal 6........... 17. ~— Optional Independent Coil 4-speed with fluid drive 
Chrysler Windsor 6......... 17 ~— Optional Independent Coil 4-speed with fluid drive 
Chrysler New Yorker 8...... 20 Optional Independent Coil 3-speed with overdrive and fluid drivet 
Chrysler Saratoga 8........ 20 Optional Independent Coil 3-speed with overdrive and fluid drivet 
Chrys. Crown Imperial 8.... 20 Optional Independent Coil § 
reer TT rai 17 = Optional Independent Coil 4-speed with fluid drive 
es ai a A 17 ~— Optional Independent Coil 3-speed with fluid drive 
FeO EMD oko scusage bes 15  Semi-concealed Axle None 
Ford Super DeLuxe........ 15 = Semi-concealed Axle None 
Hudson 6 Traveler......... 12% Optional Axle 3-speed with overdrive 
Hudson 6 DeLuxe.......... 124% Optional Axle 3-speed with overdrive 
Hudson Super 6............ 16% Optional Axle | 3-speed with overdrive 
Hudson Commodore 6...... 164% Optional Axle 3-speed with overdrive 
Hudson Commodore 8...... 164% Optional Axle 3-speed with overdrive 
Huds. Custom Commodore 8. 164% Optional Axle 3-speed with overdrive 
Lincoln-Zephyr ............ 19% No Axle 3-speed with overdrive 
Lincoln Continental -....... 19% No Axle 3-speed with overdrive 
Lincoln Custom ........... 19% No Axle 3-speed with overdrive 
MOPINEG abc ccssievewsees 17 Semi-concealed Axle None 
Nash Ambassador 600...... 20 Concealed Independent Coil 3-speed with overdrive 
Nash Ambassador 6........ 20 Concealed Independent Coil 3-speed with overdrive ~ 
Nash Ambassador 8........ 20 Concealed Independent Coil 3-speed with overdrive 
Oldsmobile Special 6........ 19 Concealed Independent Coil 4-speed automatic with fluid drive 
Oldsm. Dynamic Cruiser 6... 19 Concealed Independent Coil 4-speed automatic with fluid drive 
Oldsm. Custom Cruiser 6.... 19 No Independent Coil 4-speed automatic with fluid drive 
Oldsmobile Special 8........ 19 Concealed Independent Coil 4-speed automatic with fluid drive 
Oldsm. Dynamic Cruiser 8... 19 Concealed Independent Coil 4-speed automatic with fluid drive 
Oldsm. Custom Cruiser 8.... 19 No Independent Coil 4-speed automatic with fluid drive 
PRG EO hoa cc dcveccces 17 ~— Optional Independent Coil 3-speed with overdrive 
Parkard 190 0.:0:s-0-00% cveess 20 Optional Independent Coil 3-speed with overdrive 
Packard Super 8 160....... ‘20 #£Yes Independent Coil 3-speed with overdrive 
Pack. Custom Super 8 180... 20 Yes Independent Coil 3-speed with overdrive 
| RR ee ee 17 ~— Optional Independent Coil None 
Plymouth DeLuxe 6........ 17 Optional Independent Coil None 
Pontiac DeLuxe Torpedo 6.. 17 Concealed Independent Coil None 
Pont. Streamliner Torpedo 6. 17 Concealed Independent Coil None 
Pontiac Custom Torpedo 6... 17 Optional Independent Coil None 
Pontiac DeLuxe Torpedo 8.. 17 Concealed Independent Coil None 
Pont. Streamliner Torpedo 8. 17 Concealed Independent Coil None 
Pontiac Custom Torpedo 8... 17 Optional Independent Coil None 
Studebaker Champion 6..... 15 No Independent Transverse  3-speed with overdrive 
Studebaker Commander 6... 18 No Independent Transverse  3-speed with overdrive 
Studebaker President 8... .. : 18 #£x\No Independent Transverse  3-speed with overdrive 
Willys Americar ........... 114% No Axle None 





+500 pounds added for liquids and passengers.  §3-speed with overdrive and fluid drive standard. {3-speed with fluid drive standard. 
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in the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 21) 








to handle the increased traffic they 
foresee; the Association of American 
Railroads is urging rail carriers to 
purchase 100,000 cars—a 6% increase 
in rolling stock—within 12 months. 


Extra Pay 


Many companies are working out 
pay plans for employees who'll be 
called to military service. Two plans, 
however, are widely favored. Under 
one, drafted employees are paid the 
difference between their regular earn- 
ings up to $3,500 a year and their 
Army pay. Under the other plan, 
draftees are paid a bonus (in most 
cases two months’ pay) when called to 
the colors. 


Blackout Plant 


The windowless factory, sometimes 
a target for criticism, has these advan- 
tages: Control of lighting is complete, 
operation of air conditioning is eff- 
cient. Now comes another point in its 


Forty years ago these spic and span, sputtering horseless buggies 
were the “last word” in automotive transportation. Lined up for 
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favor, cited by Grumman Aircraft 
Corp., which has just started building 
a $2,000,000 windowless plant on the 
Atlantic seaboard: “Invisible from the 
air at night, the windowless factory is 
never a target for night raiders. It is, 
on the contrary, designed for wartime 
blackouts.” 


Bike’s Peak 


While the automobile has become 
the American way of transportation 
(p. 21), the craze for bicycling has 
grown until the trade is now enjoy- 
ing the biggest bike boom on record. 
According to figures just released, 
1,252,029 bicycles were produced last 
year, or about 100,000 more than in 
1899, the previous high. 


Public Relations Plus 


The swing to Americanism (p. 40) 
is evidenced in San Francisco’s newly- 
formed Community Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee. Composed of leading West 





Coast business men, the committee 
will promote “open house” ceremonies 
for industrial plants, civic banquets 
honoring veteran employees, radio 
salutes to local industries—and all to 
point up the benefits .of democracy 
and private enterprise. 


Buttons 


Button manufacturers report a boom- 
ing business in election campaign pins. 
Already, some 55 million Roosevelt 
and Willkie buttons have been pro- 
duced (which allows at least one to 
every voter), while production con- 
tinues at top speed. In size, color and 
catch-line, the new button crop bristles 
with innovations. One producer, for 
instance, has brought out a button 
boosting both candidates. It is called 
“the salesman’s safety pin.” ’ 


Buttons (Continued ) 


Speaking of lapel pins, buttons in- 
scribed with business slogans are noth- 
ing new. Yet two variations on the idea 
are especially noteworthy since they 
reflect a new psychology of phrasing. 
One is a button worn recently by mem- 
hers of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, which reads, “314 Million.” 
Few people who see the pin can resist 
asking what it means. The answer has 





International 
“Revival Day” at the New York World’s Fair, they are museum 
pieces that mark the beginning of America’s greatest industry 
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public relations punch: “Three and a 
half million people earn their living in 
the trucking industry.” The other but- 
ton is worn by employees of Railway 
Express Agency. Reading “Ask Me 
About Air Express,” it ties in with the 
company’s current drive to promote 
air express. 


Two Cures 


Credit men often accuse salesmen of 
overselling; salesmen often accuse 
credit men of killing sales by stiff con- 
ditions and rough collection letters. At 
a recent meeting of the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York, with both 
salesmen and credit men in attendance, 
it was agreed (1) that salesmen should 
give more attention to spotting unfav- 
orable tendencies among their pros- 
pects; (2) that credit men should give 
more attention to writing collection let- 
ters that will in no way ruffle the feel- 
ings of customers. 


Smallest Switcher 


Rock Island Railroad, pioneer in the 
use of small diesel-electric locomotives 
for switching, is now testing a midget 
(30-ton, 180 horsepower) diesel 
switcher that has a mechanical rather 
than an electric drive. Said to be the 
smallest switcher ever built, the midget 
can be operated by one man, costs 
only $13,500—a price company offi- 
cials believe may be saved in one year 
by its operating economies over steam 
locomotives. 


Not Far Behind 


While plant expansion is booming in 
the war industries, it is not lagging in 
other quarters. The past few weeks, for 
instance, brought announcement of 
expansion appropriations from: 
Continental Can Co. ($25,000,000) ; 
Sherwin-Williams Co. ($5,000,000) ; 
Connecticut Power Co. ($4,000,000) ; 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
($500,000) ; Mathieson Alkali Works 
($400,000) . 


Fish Story 


Three gold fish (costing 30 cents) 
have been put to work at General Elec- 
tric’s plastic research laboratory at 
Pittsfield, Mass. Swimming in a large 
jar eontaining a “temperature bath,” 
they keep the glass free of scum. To 
the chemist who formerly spent hours 
each week scouring the jar, the three 
fish are worth their weight in gold. 
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Everyboay- Business 
is Your usimedsd 


Certainly you have a “financial interest" in your debtor's business. And your 
stake is probably heaviest in the firms which owe you money for merchandise 


— the very ones which are using your capital without security. 


What is their obligation worth if they meet with disaster — go into bank- 
ruptcy or receivership, reorganize under the Chandler Act, succumb to a local 
disaster? These are ever-present risks which no executive can prevent or con- 
trol, but you can make provision for them by covering receivables with 


American Credit Insurance 


Reimbursement for credit losses is the primary functioh of American Credit 
policies. Past due accounts are also liquidated. And inhibiting fears are re- 
moved when credit is extended on a guaranteed basis. This, in turn, fosters 
sounder selling. 


American Credit has protected Manufacturers and Jobbers for 49 years. 
Today this company offers ten basic policy forms, all of them thoroughly 
modern. Ask for information. 


American Credit Indemnity Co. of New York 
J. F. McFadden, President - First National Bank Building, Baltimore 


Copyright 1940; American Credit Indemnity Co.of N.Y, YI5 
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Why | Favor Private 


I FAVOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE because | 
am poor, because I am a Democrat, 
because I live in the South, because I 
love liberty and freedom. 

Whenever I mention the freedom of 
opportunity that private enterprise of- 
fers, the critics try to tell me that the 
frontiers in America are all gone, that 
there is no more opportunity here for 
the poor man. “Look at the great army 
of the unemployed,” they remind me. 
“Where is the opportunity for them, 
for you?” 

I cannot believe that private enter- 
prise is guilty of this charge. Since the 
last World War I have seen my coun- 
try drifting away from private enter- 


prise and into the clutches of govern- 


mental control and giant monopolies. 
I have witnessed the government’s 
power to stifle and even to destroy 
private enterprise grow to surprising 
proportions. Hence, I believe that the 
checks on private enterprise are basic- 
ally responsible for our present social 
problems. 


NEW FRONTIERS, NEW PIONEERS 


I know that the land frontiers are 
gone; but I see this age, not as an 
age of farming, but as an age of 
science and invention. Under private 
enterprise the agrarians builded sound- 
ly and wisely. Thus it is that America 
today is the most advanced agricul- 
turally of any nation in the world. The 
agrarians laid the stepping-stones to 
new frontiers. 

These new frontiers are being 
reached by a new type of pioneer— 
scientists, engineers, inventors, educa- 
tors. These new pioneers, too, work 
and prosper best under a system of 
private enterprise. I have witnessed 
some of the best talent of Europe flee- 
ing to our shores to join our modern 
American pioneers, because America 
offers the freedom that private enter- 
prise alone can offer. Hence it is that 
I favor private enterprise for the su- 
perior encouragement that it offers to 
talent of every kind. 

I have observed that, under the 
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This article 
won First 
Honorable 
Mention in 
the FORBES 
Contest on 
“Why I Fa- 
vor Private 
Enterprise.” 
The author, Heber E. Coffey, 
grew up on the ranch in Bur- 
net County, Texas, where he 
was born 42 years ago. For 
eight years he was a rural 
school teacher, for five years 
a beekeeper and honey-pro- 
ducer. In 1932, he was ap- 
pointed field representative of 
the Federal Farm Board, and 
from 1933 to 1937 he was 
manager of the Sandwich 
Islands Honey Co. in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. He is now editor 
of the Karnes City, Texas, 
“Citation.” 














American system of free private en- 
terprise, the benefits of discoveries and 
inventions are made available to the 
people of America more quickly than 
is the case in any other country in the 
world. Therefore, poor as I am, I may 
have an automobile that the King of 
Italy would be proud to use. My home 
is equipped with radio, electric re- 
frigeration, vacuum cleaner and many 
other conveniences denied to all but 
the upper classes in other lands. 
With the large degree of private 
enterprise still left in the land, I am 
privileged to enjoy a daily menu 
containing butter, meats, fruit juices 


and pastries—foods limited and scarce | 


in many other lands. Never have I 
been compelled to use sparingly of 
soap or to shave without lather. 

I am not concerned, however, about 
material things alone. I favor private 
enterprise because I am an individual- 





knterprise 


ist. I would never be happy to be a 
mere cog in a wheel. I would never be 
happy if I had to live in a house pre- 
cisely like every other house in the 
neighborhood. I would never be happy 
in civilian uniform. I would never be 
happy were every choice concerning 
my life made by someone else. The 
monotony of standardization, of regi- 
mentation, would be irksome to me, 
even unbearable. , 

Because my philosophy is the philos- 
ophy of self-reliance, it harmonizes 
best with the system of private enter- 
prise, a system which allows me to 
choose my own pathway to success 
and fortune. Private enterprise re- 
wards honest effort, just as it penalizes 
laziness and lack of zeal and courage. 
Under this system I have the fullest 
confidence in the merits of self-reli- 
ance. Under some other system I might 
never hope to enjoy the supreme pleas- 
ure of being my own boss, of carving 
my own career. Self-reliance has never 
failed me, but without private enter- 
prise I would have precious little op- 
portunity to exercise it. 


PEACE AND SECURITY 


Under private enterprise I am part 
of the government as well as part of 
the governed. My ballot and the bal- 
lots of my fellow-voters speak louder 
than the thunder of dictators. I cherish 
the privilege of voting’ for whom | 
please. I am happy that I can criticize 
the government without fear of the 
dictator’s scourge. I am white; but if 
I were black or brown or from China, 
I would have no fear of being horse- 
whipped, or of being mobbed, or of 
being hurried off to a concentration 
camp at the whim or pleasure of some 
officer of the government. When some- 
one knocks at my door, I have no 
fears; the cold shivers do not run 
up my spine. For this peace and se- 
curity I favor private enterprise. 

I believe in economy and thrift. As 
I see it, private enterprise avoids waste 
and stimulates the average person to 
do his very best at all times. It makes 








Model Illustrated: De Luxe “Torpedo’’ Six Two-Door Sedan $874* (White sidewall tires optional at extra cost) 


THE FINE CAR 


C2 


FOR SEVERAL years Pontiac has shared the fruits 
of its success with Pontiac buyers by giving them 
more for their money than they could otherwise 
possibly expect. 


This year sees no change in this policy. However, 
because 1940 was the most successful year Pontiac 
has ever enjoyed, the “‘extras” packed into 1941 
Pontiacs far surpass all previous records. For 
example: 


All Pontiacs for 1941 are “Torpedoes” with 
larger, safer bodies and greater over-all length and 
width for increased passenger comfort. All are 
vastly more beautiful externally and more richly 


WITH THE LOW PRICE 


appointed. Luxury is evident in every detail. 


For the first time in automobile history, you may 
have your choice of a six or an eight in any model, 
with the eight costing only $25 more. Both engines 
are smoother, quieter, more powerful. Yet both 
maintain Pontiac’s record economy. 


In riding and driving ease, also, the new Pontiacs 
are greatly improved. Pontiac’s perfected “‘Triple- 
Cushioned”’ Ride has no equal at any price. 


When you buy a 1941 Pontiac you receive all these 
and many other “‘extras” as dividends'on our last 
year’s success. 
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this a land of progress, superior to any 
land under any other system. My ex- 
perience is that public enterprise en- 
courages the individual to do the least 
that he can get by with. Under such 
a system less is produced, and where 
less is produced there is less for all. 
But under private enterprise the maxi- 
mum is produced so that there is more 
for all. Under private enterprise es- 
pecially is there more of education, 
of freedom of conscience, of liberty to 
choose one’s occupation — in short, 
there is more freedom of the will. 
Let those who are hero-worshippers 
choose to have their bomb-proof 
shelters, their conquered hordes of 
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other races; but give me America, a 
land where private enterprise yet holds 
sway. 


PRINCIPLES—-OLD AND NEW 


I am reminded that the principles 
of private enterprise are old, but so 
are the principles of Christianity— 
charity, mercy, the brotherhood of 
man. But the principles of Christianity 
are also always young and timely and 
must ever be observed if we would 
remain Christian. I believe that the 
principles of private enterprise are also 
externally young and timely. These 
principles have brought us to a high 
state of civilization, and I believe that 





they must be continued as guiding 
principles to keep us there. Other 
principles — Socialism, Communism 
and Fascism—claim to be more mod- 
ern and superior. Yet they, too, are 
old, as history will verify; and they 
are principles which will never be 
timely or best for mankind, no more 
than will be the forces of hate, mili- 
tarism and fear. 

Yes, I had rather be poor and live 
in the South under the freedom and 
opportunities that private enterprise 
offers, than to be rich, with a mansion 
on the Hudson, but without freedom 
and liberty and all the other privileges 
associated with these terms. 











A barn in Massachusetts is where Swift & Co. first saw daylight 


Without Fear, Without Favor 


Under private enterprise, the small can become great — without fear, without favor, but with 
intelligence, hard work and worthwhile purpose. For evidence— 








Here William Baldwin started the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
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NO ONE MAN, no one organization, 
no one industry can answer that ques- 
tion. The development of the car of 
the future is in the hands and minds 
of many men in many industries. 

Designers of engines and engine 
parts. Specialists in fuels, metals, cera- 
mics, plastics. Petroleum technolo- 
gists—all play their part in the con- 
stant evolution of motor cars, trucks, 
buses, tractors and airplanes. 

To help these men combine their 
efforts toward common goals the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation contributes the 
cooperation of its chemical and en- 
gineering research laboratories. The 
laboratories have their headquarters 
in Detroit with a special road-testing 
department at San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. Here vehicles may be tested 


“Dad, what will cars 
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the year round under varying climatic 
conditions on an almost infinite vari- 
ety of roads, over mountains, deserts 
and valleys. Supercharging, super- 
compression and other developments 
involving the mutual improvement of 
fuels and engines are tested both in 
the laboratory and on the road. 

For the engine and its fuel must go 
forward hand in hand; the two are 
inseparably interlocked. Knowledge 
gained from this research is available 
to technologists in every branch of 
theautomotive,aviation,and 


be like when | grow up?” 






will travel on a gallon. But there is 
little doubt in their minds that the 
progress of the next ten years will far 
exceed that of the last ten; that the 
car your boy will drive will make even 
today’s splendid machines seem hope- 
lessly old-fashioned. 


° 
“ “ “ 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City, manufacturer 
of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies 


to improve gasoline. 





refining industries. 
Informed men hesitate to 
predict exactly how future 
cars will look; whether their 
engines will be in front or 





rear; how many miles they 





FOR TODAY'S CARS 
This emblem on a gasoline pump 
means that your oil company 
and Ethyl have cooperated to 
provide a better fuel for your car. 
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CY NORTON 





Lawrence D. Thornton 


It began last June, on a dark day in history; it’s growing by 


the minute; it’s something business can and must support 


A MOVEMENT of vast importance is 
rapidly sweeping over America— 

A movement which is already affect- 
ing many businesses— 

A movement which deserves and 
should have the enthusiastic support of 
all business men and companies— 

And a movement which represents 
unusual opportunities for winning pub- 
lic goodwill and increased sales and 
profits. 

Perhaps never before in our history 
has any one movement so dominated 
American thinking as this new move- 
ment will dominate it, far into the 
distant future. 

The movement is the swing to Amer- 
icanism. 

It took the fall of 10 European 
democracies to get it started, to make 
Americans fully realize that their way 
of life was in danger. But now that the 
movement is gaining ground, we are 
about to see America re-sold to Ameri- 
cans. 





Cy Norton is manager of sales promotion of 
the Strathmore Paper Co. 
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This will mean much to alert busi- 
ness men, for they will tie in with this 
swing. But they will not take unwise 
advantage of it. They will be extremely, 
meticulously careful not to do any- 
thing that would make Americanism 
a cheap, commercial come-on. 


MOTIVATING FACTORS 


In this swing to Americanism are 
many factors, among them: 

ConscripTioN—Probably conscrip- 
tion will be the greatest single thing 
to create “America-consciousness” 
throughout the nation. Certainly con- 
scription will bring home to hundreds 
of thousands of individuals and fam- 
ilies the idea that America is in dan- 
ger, is worth protecting and worth 
fighting for if necessary. 

NaTIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEES— 
750 different local “National Defense 
Committees,” ,entirely voluntary, are 
spreading the gospel of Americanism. 
They are distributing millions of pieces 
of patriotic literature, and are sponsor- 
ing patriotic rallies to hear foreign 


correspondents and famous speakérs 
discuss world conditions and America’s 
danger. 

Press—Magazines, newspapers and 
other periodicals are playing a tremen- 
dous part in playing up America, and 
what it should mean to Americans. 

Movies—Newsreels bring Americans 
dramatic evidence of what happened in 
Europe, of the crisis we face, while 
historical films like “Drums Along the 
Mohawk” and “Northwest Passage” 
emphasize our traditions and the Amer- 
ican mode of life. Many patriotic films 
are now in process to speed up the 
public’s appreciation for America and 
Americanism. 

THEATRES—Vehicles like “Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois,” “The American Way” 
and “There Shall Be No Night” are 
preludes to other plays which will help 
re-sell America to the public. In some 
New York musical comedies, more- 
over, the cast sings “The Star Spangled 
Banner” at the end of the performance. 

Rapio—Many radio programs are 
stirring new appreciation of American- 
ism. “America’s Famous Fathers,” 
“Speak Up, America” and the “Bull 
Session” for college students are not- 
able examples. 

Books—Many of the best-selling 
books of the day have to do with 
America, or Europe and its effect on 
this country. To name a few: “Europe 
in the Spring,” “Chart for Rough 
Waters,” “Isolated America,” “Land of 
the Free,” “American Scene.” 


A “NATURAL” FOR POLITICIANS 


Potitics—The national _ political 
campaign has given politicians a 
“natural” for focusing attention on 
American ideals, high standards of liv- 
ing, freedom of speech and action. 
President Roosevelt talks about retain- 
ing American liberties. Mr. Willkie 
calls for a “Dynamic America with a 
greater future ahead.” Senators, Con- 
gressmen and local politicians all extol 
the great advantages we enjoy in this 
free democracy. 

ADVERTISINGC—Have you noticed how 
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THAT RUMOR ABOUT NASH WAS TRUE! 


New Kind of Can ia Here ! 
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* 25 to 30 Miles per Gallon of Gasoline! 

* Roomier than Many Cars Costing up to $200 More! 
* Flashing Pickup of New “Flying Scot” Engine! 

* A Coil Spring Ride on All Four Wheels! 

* New “Unitized” Steel Body—Safer, Quieter! 


* Improved Weather Eye Conditioned Air System 
--- and Convertible Bed! 


* Overall Economy Saves You $70 to $100 a Year! 


NEW kind of car goes on 
A America’s highways today 
—and just the bare facts about 
it make startling news. 


Pictured above is the beautiful 
new Nash “600”, developed at a cost 
of many millions. Imagine—owning 
it for the same dollars that buy the 
usual “All Three” car! 


Imagine—getting 25 to 30 miles toa 
gallon of gasoline, with good driving 


under normal conditions! 


4 Beneath its sleek, two-tone, 

sm dashing lines is a new kind of 

a a car body—unitized with the 

exraaaime, {rame to form one, safe, twist- 

Ss sproof, rattle-proof unit. Use- 

less weight is gone; but the structure 
is stronger, the interior roomier. 


The front seat is nearly five feet wide! 


Its new “Flying Scot” Engine has the 
smoothest six-cylinder performance 
you ever felt. And no low-price car 
ever rode or drove like this before! 


Nash is first with Two. © ia? 
way Ball-bearing Steer- { » 
ing—and coil springs — . 


on all four wheels. 








Engineering tests show as high as 
32 miles to a gallon with the Fourth 
Speed Forward! Here is the big car 
economy America has long needed. 








Even the Weather Eye has more con- 
ditioned air miracles to show you, 
in banishing winter from driving. _ 
















Price-wise, the famous Ambassador 
6’s and 8’s also benefit by the same 
great program that has made our 
new low-price car possible. Aero- 
powered, brilliantly new—they’re the 
biggest values in America today. 
Come see them, and marvel! 
3 SERIES...15 BEAUTIFUL MODELS ec. 


++ ALL AT NEW LOWER PRICES! 


The Nash Ambassador “600” . . . America’s 
new low-price car. 6-cylinder Manifold-Sealed 
Engine. 194 inches over all. Six models. 

The Aeropowered Nash Ambassador Six. 105 
HP. ..6-cylinder Twin Ignition Valve-in-Head 
Engine. 201 inches over ail. Five models. 

The Aeropowered Nash Ambassador Eight— 
115 HP ... 8-cylinder Twin Ignition Valve-in- 
Head Engine. 201 inches over all. Four models. 


NASH 


AND SAVE MONEY EVERY MILE ! 
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advertising—in magazines, newspapers 
and on the radio—is adopting a patri- 
otic flavor? 

General Electric runs advertisements 
on the subject, “An American Primer.” 
The first paragraph states, “Events 
abroad and at home emphasize the 
need for a clear concept of the doc- 
trines upon which America was found- 
ed.” A booklet on the subject is free 
for the asking. Not an advertisement 
for General Electric products—but for 
America! 

The Glenn Martin Co. and other air- 
craft producers advertise, in effect, 
“We're now exclusively building mili- 
tary aircraft—but later we'll build 
peacetime planes, too.” 

Warner Swasey, makers of turret 
lathes, headlines an ad, “50,000,000 
Frenchmen Can Be Wrong . . . AND 
WERE!” 

Some clothing companies advertise, 
“Your money back if you're called to 
the service.” 


WHAT BUSINESS IS DOING 


And many other companies are 
changing their advertising to patriotic 
themes. 

Younc PeopLe—School and college 
students too are learning to “Think 
America.” 

Nearly 1,500,000 students partici- 
pated in the American Youth Forum, 
while 494,456 articles were submitted 
in a prize contest on the subject, “To- 
day’s Challenge to America’s Youth.” 

In schools, experimental programs 
to teach Americanism have proved so 
successful and popular that these pro- 


Jeweled flag pins, red-white-and-blue buttons and patriotic favors 
are just minor indications of the swing to Americanism. But they 
are keeping manufacturers and their workers busy. (International) 
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grams will soon be spread everywhere. 

So all of these things—conscription, 
national defense committees, maga- 
zines, newspapers, movies, theatres, 
radio, books, advertising, are rapidly 
molding a big swing to Americanism, 
which promises to dominate American 
thinking definitely. 

Certainly, this is a cause that de- 
serves the full support of American 
business. Furthermore, it’s a cause 
which can benefit business by building 
public goodwill, or by increasing sales 
and profits. Here are 10 ways in which 
business is already tying up with 
Americanism and giving the move- 
ment a powerful send-off: 

1. A dress manufacturer is market- 
ing a white dress with blue sash and 
red kerchief. The effect is chic, patri- 
otic and popular. 

2. A ladies’ hat maker is featuring a 
blue hat with a white band and red 
ornaments. 

3. A cosmetic company is packaging 
its lipsticks and compacts in artistic 
red, white and blue boxes. 

4. A prominent manufacturer of 
luncheon sets is prominently labeling 
and advertising his merchandise as 
“Made-in-America.” 

5. A department store is featuring 
“Early American Savories” in artisti- 
cally designed red, white and blue 
packages. There’s a whole related set 
of products including spices, jellies, 
preserves and pickles. 

6. A bicycle manufacturer is paint- 
ing an American flag and “God Bless 
America” on his bicycles. 

7. A furniture designer is advertis- 





ing “Furniture Goes Patriotic.” The 
new furniture, called “American Mod- 
ern,” is “simple, useful, attractive, and 
the first furniture that could be termed 
all-American.” 

8. Both the trend to Americanism 
and the impossibility of making Euro- 
pean trips are giving travel agencies 
the opportunity to advertise, “All- 
American Cruises,” as well as “See 
America First.” 

9. The American Trucking Associa- 
tions is advertising, “Ready when and 
where you need ’em, Uncle Sam.” 

10. And the railroads, long in the 
political doghouse, are studiously cul- 
tivating public goodwill. A recent ad- 
vertisement reads, “Let me tell you 
something about preparedness,” and 
goes on to tell about the big service 
railroads can and will render the na- 
tion in our national defense program. 


ONLY A START! 


But these 10 cases are only the start! 

As time goes on, countless businesses 
will join the patriotic parade. Mean- 
while, the swing to Americanism will 
doubtless gain preference for Ameri- 
can merchandise. Many new products 
will be launched. Ingenuity and good 
taste will design draperies, chair cov- 
erings, bedspreads, wall papers and 
other home furnishings to meet this 
new trend. At the same time, many 
products of a more standard nature 
will gain extra salability by being re- 
designed along patriotic lines—such 
things as costume jewelry, pocket- 
books, diaries, playing cards, artificial 

(Continued on page 64) 





And the great movement is only getting under way. As you read 
this, the New York World’s Fair (Chairman Harvey D. Gibson 
sits at left) is celebrating “I Am an American” Day. (Acme) 
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FEW short years after the invention of the radio or television, copper has been called upon as 
telephone and the electric light, the business _ the ideal conductor. Serving business and pleasure, 
streets of many large cities looked much like the the national defense and the man in the street, our 
one shown above. Most of the wires were tele- utilities and our communications rest on a solid 
phone lines. Largely made of iron, these proved not = network of dependable copper. 


¥ 


} = 


W 





only cumbersome but inefficient for long distances. oe ee 

Development, however, was rapid. Copper made From newly developed Anaconda mines came 
compact underground cables practical, and begin- much of the copper so vital to electricity’s expan- 
ning in 1890, the criss-crossed maze of wires above _—sion. It was in predecessor plants of A'naconda’s 
our cities’ streets quickly disappeared. present-day subsidiaries, Anaconda Wire & Cable 


Thus was copper truly the key to progress. Company and The American Brass Company, that 
Thanks to an abundant supply made available by —invaluable contributions were made in building 


the pioneering American copper industry, the red new and more efficient types of wires and cables. 
metal proved adequate for every swift stage Now, as then, Anaconda research leads the 
of electrical development — whether light DA way to ever-increasing usefulness of the 
and power or telegraph, telephone, wireless, = red metal. nme 


: ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


e) 25 Broadway New York 
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The West’s New “Gold Rush” 
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Yesterday, it was gold that set the West on fire. Today, it’s tungsten and chromium and man- 


ganese—vital defense minerals that lure prospectors into the wilds to found new industries 


THRouGcHOuT the West mining men 
have become national defense con- 
scious, specifically in the matter of 
strategic war metals. 

Ranging all the way from the desert 
prospector to the bright young mining 
engineer and the corporation presi- 
dent, “tungsten” and “manganese” 
have become the magic words in place 
of “gold” and “silver.” 

In Nevada, manganese and tungsten 
developments are going ahead at a 
rapid pace. Recent tin discoveries in 
California, New Mexico and Nevada 
are giving hope for a new field of pro- 
duction. In Arizona, nickel deposits 
are attracting capital, while in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, Montana 
and Wyoming, chromite is the topic of 
the day. 

Although patriotism may have done 
much to motivate this new interest, the 
purchasing power of the Metals Re- 
serve Co. (the new Federal agency 


[ 
Bs 


CHARLES F. BERRY 


set up to purchase reserve stores of 
metals under a $100,000,000 Federal 
appropriation) is not without influ- 
ence. Yet the profit motive is less 
strong than might be expected. Some 
operators who have deliberately turned 
from more profitable ventures explain 
their excursion into the field of ferro- 
alloys with the simple explanation 
that: 

“The country needs these metals for 
rearmament.” 

And the need can hardly be over- 
estimated. We produce little or none 
of each of the strategic metals, yet they 
are vitally important to us. Without 
ferro-alloys, our almost limitless sup- 
plies of iron ore would be useless in 
modern warfare. Devoid of chrome 
and nickel, our armor plate would 
be soft and big guns would melt like 
wax. Without manganese and tungsten, 
we could not manufacture engines. 
Without antimony for shrapnel and 





In 1939, we produced 750 tons of chrome; in the next 12 months, we may produce 18,000 
tons. Capacity of America’s only chrome-reduction plant (above) has just been doubled 
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primers, and mercury for detonators, 
our munitions factories would be at a 
standstill. 

For months Industrial West, an or- 
ganization financed by Federal and 
State governments, has been trying to 
interest operators and capital in Ahe 
ferro-alloy possibilities of the West. 
As a matter of national defense and in 
co-operation with the Munitions Board 
of the War Department, it has attempt- 
ed to list and evaluate every known 
strategic mineral claim in the 1,189,- 
141 square-mile area of the eleven 
Western states. The records of this 
organization offer a reliable picture of 
our available underground supplies of 
the seven strategic metals in which the 
Metals Reserve Co. is interested— 
manganese, tin, chrome, mercury, 
tungsten, antimony and nickel. 

With tin and nickel, our deficiency 
is one of nature. With manganese, 
tungsten and mercury, our production 
shortages are based on economic 
causes — undeveloped resources long 
neglected because of cheap foreign im- 
portations. Other problems are largely 
metallurgical—we have resources of 
low-grade ore which can be utilized 
with recent, more efficient reduction 


methods. 
MANGANESE 


No other metal has stirred up so 
many controversies as manganese. Al- 
though the United States consumes 
nearly 25% of the total world supply, 
it has for years produced approximate- 
ly one-half of 1% in spite of some 
200 to 300 known deposits within this 
country. For years various organiza- 
tions have fought the lowering of tar- 
iffs which has made us dependent upon 
Brazil for our supply. Repeatedly the 


Cuar.es F. Berry is a Pacific Coast writer 
whose past experience includes operating an 
industrial news service and a national ad- 
vertising agency. 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 





You read 











the News 
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- You read your newspaper.o get “right”...in taste andinitsre- try bottling Coca-Cola. Then 
‘Ys the news,— and you get it. You freshing effect. It had “quality” | came the familiar red coolers, 
. drink ice-cold Coca-Cola to get and it has never lost it. Through then the famous six-bottle car- 
4 delicious refreshment,— and you the years more and more people _ tons, and the well-known red 
on get that. You are not concerned _ discovered it. This public accep- fountain dispensers. 
nad at the moment that it took a lot tance took Coca-Cola from one And it all adds up to one thing. 
1 to make your newspaper the in- soda fountain in Atlantain 1886 Putting the drink you like, where 
ely strument of service that it is, | tomorethan 100,000 sodafoun- you can get it when you want it. 
of or that it took a lot to make tains in 1940. Then just at the But it never could have happened 
- Coca-Cola the convenient every- turn of the century somebody if you and millions like you 
day refreshment that it is. said, “Let’s put itin bottles,too.” | hadn’t made the pause that re- 
Of course, Coca-Cola was for- The result: today, over a thou- freshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola 
in tunate from the beginning. Itwas sand plantsthroughoutthecoun- a part of American life. 
Al- 
nes 
ily, 
ate- 
me Hs 
his D rin k COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
iza- 
tar- ” Your desire for its quality 
a OM and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
— r the drink everybody knows...and have made 
” = 
i Dla brareler and the pause that refreshes 
-ad- 





Refreshing 





America’s favorite moment. 
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American Manganese Producers Asso- 
ciation has declared that with proper 
equipment American manganese ores 
could be blended and benefited to any 
required ratio. 

Orders already placed by the Metals 
Reserve Co. have gone far to reha- 
bilitate the industry, especially in view 
of the preferential price for domestic 
output. 

Following the signing of a contract 
calling for the delivery of 80,000 long 
tons of manganese ore a year for the 
next three years, the Anaconda Cop- 
per Co. is spending $1,500,000 for 


construction of a manganese noduliz- 
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low-grade deposits in 20 states, the fu- 
ture of manganese production looks 
more encouraging. 


TIN 


In spite of the fact that last year 
this country consumed 70,000 tons of 
tin (45% of the world’s output) while 
it produced less than 100 tons, the out- 
look is not altogether discouraging. 
The Metals Reserve Co. is buying 
75,000 tons during the coming year for 
emergency release, while domestic 
smelting plants to handle the trouble- 
some Bolivian tin ore are being en- 
couraged by the Federal Government. 





Mill City, Nevada, is astir. One of the few sources of tungsten in the United States, this 
month it opens a new plant which will quadruple the town’s output of the important mineral 


ing plant in Butte, Mont. Western Al- 
loys, Inc., another contract recipient, 
is rushing completion of a 250-ton 
manganese concentrating plant near 
Valmy, Nev. Two Utah mining opera- 
tors have contracted for immediate 
shipment to a Utah plant of 30,000 
tons from Pumpernickle Valley, Nev. 
In the Red Mountain district of Cali- 
fornia, which furnished large quanti- 
ties of chromite and manganese to the 
nation during the last World War, rich 
new discoveries of the latter ore have 
recently been discovered. 

For the past five years, the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines has successfully oper- 
ated a small experimental low-grade 
reduction plant close to the source of 
abundant power at Boulder Dam. An- 
other experimental plant has been lo- 
cated near the manganese fields on the 
Olympic peninsula in Washington. Re- 
cently a new process was announced 
which is successfully extracting ore 
from the vast low-grade deposits in 
Cuba. With this nearby source and 
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Meanwhile, government agencies are 
aiding in prospecting for possible 
sources of tin ore. Already one large 
deposit has been located in an aban- 
doned gold mine shaft in San Bernar- 
dino County, Calif. Government en- 
gineers who have visited the mine 
recommend further investigation of the 
region. The ore found is said to be 
of the highest grade, in many instances 
running as high as 45%. 

New prospecting work is in prog- 
ress in Lander County, Nev., where 
both lode and stream tin are found. 
Small quantities of tin have also been 
discovered in other Nevada districts, 
including Majuba Hill, the Golconda 
Range and in the Table Mountain dis- 
trict. A few deposits are being oper- 
ated in Alaska, but for lack of domes- 
tic smelters the ore is shipped to Singa- 
pore. 


CHROMITE 


The U. S. imports 500,000 tons of 
chromium ore a year. 





Although the known large high- 
grade deposits are few, low-grade 
chromite ore in abundance has been 
staked out in Oregon, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, California and Washington. New 
electrolytic reduction methods and the 
cleap power of the Northwest promise 
to make the U. S. self-sufficient in 
chromium production in the near fu- 
ture. A single Federal order for ore 
placed with a California mine this year 
is 10 times the value of the whole 
State’s output last year. 

U. S. Geological Survey experts are 
investigating unproved deposits, while 
a new technique in tracing outcrop- 
pings has revealed a number of large 
ore bodies. 


MERCURY 


For decades the quicksilver mines of 
the Pyrenees have furnished the «nu- 
nitions factories of Europe with their 
needs for the manufacture of fulminate 
of mercury detonators for explosives. 
Italy was the other chief source of 
supply. Today, with both those sources 
closed to us, the domestic production 
of mercury presents a serious problem 
in case of war. 

On July 2 President Roosevelt 
signed a measure which provided that 
certain strategic materials, including 
mercury, could be exported only under 
license. Although other strategic metal 
miners have benefited by war condi- 
tions, the mercury producers are thus 
under a handicap. Mercury prices, 
which just before the export restric- 
tion ranged from $196 to $202 a flask. 
dropped sharply to $183, and are now 
still lower. Because of falling prices, 
little new development is visible on 
quicksilver properties. 


TUNGSTEN 


With tungsten, a vital alloy used for 
defensive and countless industrial pur- 
poses, the question of production is 
partly an economic one. While our 
known supply of this metal is not un- 
limited, war prices have already great- 
ly stimulated production. Indispensable 
for the manufacture of high-speed 
tools and used generally for cemented 
tungsten carbides, sstellites, electric 
light and radio filaments and various 
chemical pigments, the price of tung- 
sten concentrates has varied from as 
low as $10 per unit of 20 pounds to 
$120 during the World War. 

For years we have imported approxi- 
mately 40% of our needs, the majority 
of it from China and Manchukuo. Now, 
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A FINER CAR IN EVERY WAY 


IT’S HERE—the day when you can step into a 
Cadillac and call it your own! It’s here, because 
Cadillac has lowered its base price by hundreds 
of dollars—and placed this new low figure on 
one of the finest cars ever built. 

Have you seen itP There’s never been a 
greater beauty—inside or out. The luxury of the 
Fleetwood interiors is indescribable. Nothing so 
rich has ever been seen in this price field! 

As for performance—well, this will give you 


_.an idea: Riding .and handling ease are beyond 


comparison, and the Cadillac V-8*tngine is the 
most powerful ever built! Few cars in the world 
can travel with the Sixty-One. 


aS! rf it: 
s 4 





But wait—there’s more! Economy, too, has 
been sensationally increased. The Sixty-One 
can compare economy records with cars built 
especially for thrift! 

Yes—if you’re going above a thousand 
dollars, you ought to buy a Cadillac. It’s the 
wise thing to do. 


* For the Cadillac Sixty-One Five-Passenger Coupe 
delivered at Detroit. State tax, optional equip- 
ment and accessories—extra. Prices subject to change 
without notice. A General Motors Value. 
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because of the indispensability of tung- 
sten in war orders, domestic produc- 
tion has started to boom. In the Raw- 
hide district of Nevada several opera- 
tors, who for years have been develop- 
ing gold properties, have recently 
started the production of tungsten. 
The Nevada Massachusetts Co., largest 
producer in the U. S. (610,000 tons 
milled since 1925), is rushing to com- 
pletion a mill at Mill City, Nev. A 
syndicate of Nevada miners will com- 
plete another plant at Golconda early 
in 1941, which will increase domestic 
production by 50%. 


ANTIMONY 


Antimony, necessary for shell prim- 
ers, storage batteries and cable cover- 
ings and one of the indispensables of 
war, has been cornered by Japan. Al- 
though we consume 40% of the world’s 
output, we produce approximately 6%. 
Our own modest production, a by- 
product of the antimonial lead mines 
of Nevada, can be materially increased 
by a price rise. For wartime imports 
we must depend on South America. 

Some development work, however, 
has been carried on in search of new 
sources of antimony. Recently the di- 
rectors of the Rosal Mining & Land 
Corp. voted to continue development 
of their antimony property in Persh- 
ing County, Nev., and of other mining 
properties for antimony. It was re- 
ported that to date ore sales had met 
all expenses with promising prospects 
for increased production. Important 
discoveries are also reported on the 
Nevada-California Antimony Co.’s 
properties at Pass Creek, Nev. The 
historic Amalia Mine in California has 
been reopened. 


NICKEL 
Of all the deficient ferrous alloys, 


nickel is the only one which is now 
unprofitable to produce in the U. S. 
Yet, due to the sudden interest of the 
copper companies, some additional 
production seems probable. 

At present, 90% of our nickel comes 
from the Sudbury deposits in Canada 
and the rest from the South Seas. To- 
day Canada produces most of the 
world’s supply and ships two-thirds of 
it to the United States. In 1936, Cana- 
dian shipments reached a high of 
53,000 tons selling at 35 cents a pound. 
During the same 12 months, Ameri- 
can production amounted to 107 tons 
with an additional 2,000 tons from 
scrap. 


More than 42% of all nickel con- 
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sumed in this country is used in the. 
manufacture of ferrous alloys, and 
with the rearmament program the de- 
mand is growing enormously. The im- 
portance of nickel as a hardener for 
shells and armor plate was illustrated 
just before we entered the first World 
War when two German cargo sub- 
marines crossed the Atlantic to pick up 
100 tons of the metal refined at a New 
Jersey plant. 

Activities along the Arizona-Nevada 
border have uncovered extensive de- 
posits of low-grade ore. The presence 
of nickel ore in this region has been 
known for years, but the efforts of the 
Government during the past few 
months have resulted in uncovering 
ore of commercial quantities. On one 
property near Littlefield, Ariz., Fed- 
eral workers have drilled a 200-foot 
tunnel to uncover a plentiful supply of 
the metal. This ore is low grade, for 
the most part carrying values from 
1 to 2%. But in view of a new refining 
process recently developed at the Bur- 


eau of Mines metallurgical laboratory 
at Boulder City, the ore may prove to 
be an exceedingly valuable find for 
the strategic war materials project. 

All in all, the situation in most 
strategic metals is improving rapidly. 
New methods of electrolytic reduction 
for low-grade ore, being developed un- 
der private and governmental super- 
vision, plus the new interest of mining 
operators and corporations, promise 
to add millions of tons to America’s 
resources of workable ore. Coupled 
with abundant electric power, these 
new Western electrolytic plants will 
strengthen America’s weakest link in 
her national defense chain. 

But one question remains. The min- 
ers ask, “After the war—what?” 

After the last war, the booming stra- 
tegic-minerals industry collapsed. What 
is needed is something to put it om a 
permanent basis. And mining interests 
believe the answer is a tariff structure 
that will allow them to compete with 
imports when more normal times come. 


The Great Salesmanager 
0. E. JONES 


ABLE MEN are rare. But wherever | 
have seen a great salesmanager, | 
have noticed seven outstanding quali- 
ties in him: 

1. Perspective—an ability to fit 
the selling into the general administra- 
tion of his business. 

2. A thorough grasp of the mer- 
chandising values of his commodity. 
This includes knowledge not only of 
the methods of competitors, but also 
of trade traditions and habits, and of 
consumer beliefs and needs. This 
knowledge enables him to “turn on the 
heat,” and to turn it off again, with 
proper regard to time and space fac- 
tors. 

3. An appreciation of the true 
function of advertising and publicity. 
He carries this to the point of educat- 
ing his salesmen to the advertising as- 
pects in each sale. 

4. A sound knowledge of salesman- 
ship. He must study his men to deter- 
mine the right territory for them, and 
the right working hours, in relation to 
physical and mental limitations, com- 
petition and their ability to interpret 
the policy of the company. 





O. E. Jones is vice-president in charge ef 
sales of Swift & Co. 


5. An accurate knowledge of all 
the functioning parts of the business, 
in their relation to sales. 

6. A realization that all the difficul- 
ties, opposition and impediments to 
growth can be offset by a deep vision 
of success, which becomes an incen- 
tive to persistent action and thinking. 

7. A-sense of proportion in respect 
to expense, and to the cost of increas- 
ing sales. 

The great salesmanager, then, is the 
functional center of constant change. 
His power depends on stimulation of 
individual efforts. 

These efforts are based, in turn, not 
only on the inner urge of the public 
toward betterment, but also on the 
evolutionary principles of life itself. 
A problem in your office is seldom 
static. It can divide into a host of 
related problems. 

So the great salesmanager is dy- 
namic in his attack upon life. The ac- 
countant or statistician appreciates and 
tabulates results. But the salesmanager 
stands nearer to the unrealized than 
the already realized. He makes the 
potential a reality. Marshalling all 
the facts, he becomes a user of these 
facts converting them into action. 
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Congratulations 


Gordon S. Rentschler, chairman of 
National City Bank of New York, has 
been elected a director of Anaconda 
Copper Mining and a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

Jesse H. Lide has been appo.ated 
assistant manager of the merchandise 
advertising and sales promotion de- 
partment of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing. 

Morris F. LaCroix has been elected 
chairman of General Telephone Corp. 

Marvin S. Knight, for the last seven 
years a vice-president of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., has joined William 
Esty & Co., advertising agency. 

Dr. O. E. Buck- 
‘ley, who joined 
the Bell System 
in 1914, has been 
elected president 
of Bell Telephone 


Laboratories. 


P. D. Houston, 
chairman of the 
American 
National Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn., has been elected pres- 
ident of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Raymond P. Kaesshaefer has been 
elected controller of American Water 
Works & Electric. 

D. P. K. Wood and D. G. Richard- 
son have been elected vice-presidents 
of American Export Airlines. 

Dr. A. H. Giannini and N. B. Spin- 
gold have been elected directors of 
Columbia Pictures. 

Percy H. Johnston, chairman, Chem- 
ical Bank and Trust Co., has been re- 
elected president of The New York 
Clearing House Association, and Gor- 
don S. Rentschler, chairman, National 
City Bank, has been elected chairman 
of the Clearing House Committee. 

John T. Menzies has been elected a 
director and Robert D. Black has been 
elected a director and a vice-president 
of Black & Decker Manufacturing Co. 

John W. Darr has been appointed 
vice-president and managing director 
of The Institute of Public Relations. 

Edward H. Rawls, vice-president of 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York, has 
been elected a director of Wilson & Co. 

J. Herbert Case has been elected a 
director of City Bank Farmers Trust 
Co., New York. 

Charles R. Pritchard and Ralph J. 
Brown have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of General Electric Supply Corp. 


Dr. O. E. Buckiey 
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is Frank Ahigrim with his son, Otto. 





Studebaker craftsmen from the 
banker’s standpoint 


ANKERS are interested in 

more than balance sheets. 
They know that factors which 
cannot be listed by auditors are 
often prime contributors to the 
success of a corporation—ex- 
ecutive brains, engineering 
genius, traditions, etc. 


Such a factor is the character 
of the working force building 
Studebaker cars. 

No transients man the Stude- 
baker machines and assembly 
lines. The average Studebaker 
workman is 44 years of age 
and has been on his Studebaker 
job 13 years. In many depart- 
ments, fathers and sons work 
side by side. Working for 
Studebaker is an old and hon- 


orable tradition in South Bend 
families. 

On these 7,700 experienced 
craftsmen is built the Stude- 
baker reputation for quality 
and dependability. This en- 
ables Studebaker to win and to 
hold motorists and dealers. It 
means less spoilage in produc- 
tion, fewer claims for adjust- 
ments under the factory war- 
ranty. 

Drop a line to Paul G. Hoff- 
man, President, The Stude- 
baker Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana, for an interest- 
ing new booklet entitled, “88 
Years,” and for a copy of the 
latest Profit and Loss State- 
ment and Balance Sheet. 


STUDEBAKER 
The Great Independent 
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ON. THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


EVERY ATTEMPT, by whatever author- 
ity, to fix a maximum of productive 
labor by a given worker in a given 
time is an unjust restriction upon his 
freedom and a limitation of his right 
to make the most of himself in order 
that he may rise in the scale of the 
social and economic order in which he 
lives. The notion that all human beings 
born into this world enter at birth into 
a definite social and economic classi- 
fication, in which classification they 
must remain permanently through life, 
is wholly false and fatal to a progres- 
sive civilization. 

—Dr. NicHoLtas Murray BUTLER. 


What I want is work. It is work 
which gives flavor to life. Mere exist- 
ence without object and without effort 
is a poor thing. —AmIEL. 


I do not understand; I pause; I ex- 
amine. —MonraAIGNE. 


Happy thoughts, and a cheerful out- 
look upon life, as well as a healthy at- 
titude toward all the problems that 
face us, is like sitting in the sunlight 
for growth, for growth then is certain. 
No one can remain unhappy when he 
is trying to think how he can make 
someone else happy, or how to make 
his own life more useful, and less com- 
plaining. —GrorceE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


It is a thousand times better to 
have commonsense without education 
than to have education without com- 
monsense. —ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


The development and advancement 
of the individual is just as important 
as the development of an army, for 
only when Christ finds expression in 
a nation’s life can there be any true 
defense. —Hatrorp E. Luccock, D.D. 
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Half of greatness is spirit. The only 
thing under the sun that is impossible 
is something that cannot be imagined. 

—TuHE VALVE WorLp. 


It is well to think well: it is divine 
to act well. —Horace MANN. 


No matter what a man’s vocation or 
avocation may be, the nature of his 
progress through life is largely depend- 
ent upon his ability to sell. And the 
most important things he has to sell 
are himself and his good qualities. 

—Freperick W. NICHOL, 
vice-president, International 
Business Machines Corp. 


TIME 
Time is 
Too slow for those who Wait, 
Too swift for those who Fear, 
Too long for those who Grieve; 
Too short for those who Rejoice; 
But for those who Love, 
Time is Eternity. 

—Henry VAN DyKE. 


Blundering experiments in legisla- 
tion cannot be simply abandoned if 
they do not work well; even if they are 
set aside, they leave their effects be- 
hind; and they create vested interests 
which make it difficult to set them 
aside. —W. G. Sumner. (1887) 


Over-confidence is as evil as undue 
anxiety. —HALIBURTON. 


The game of life is an absorbing 
game to the man who lives one day at 
a time. No matter how many uncertain- 
ties and heartaches, he can face one day 
without flinching, for he knows that its 
end soon comes. The day by day cal- 
endar is one of man’s greatest bless- 
ings. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 





It is sometimes frightening to ob- 
serve the success which comes even to 
the outlaw with a polished technique, 
and we find ourselves doubting the 
validity of the virtues we have been 
taught. But I believe we must reckon 
with character in the end, for it is as 
potent a force in world conflict as it is 
in our own domestic affairs. It strikes 
the last blow in any battle. 

—Puur D. REep, 
chairman, General Electric Co. 


Nature will not forgive those who fail 
to fulfill the law of their being. The 
law of human beings is wisdom and 
goodness, not unlimited acquisition. 

—Rosert M. Hutcuins, 
president, University of Chicago. 


The diminutive chains of habit are 
seldom heavy enough to be felt until 
they are too strong to be broken. 

—SAMUEL JoHNSON. 


If there is to be peace in the world, 
peace must be established first in every 
human heart. All the trouble in the 
world is due to selfishness. It always 
has been and always will be. 

—JosepH F. FLanne ty, D.D. 


A conservative is a man who does 
not believe that anything should be 
done for the first time. ‘ 

—FRANK A. VANDERLIP. 


You will never stub your toe stand- 
ing still. The faster you go, the more 
chance there is of stubbing your toe, 
but the more chance you have of get- 
ting somewhere. 

—Cnar es F, KETTERING, 
vice-president, General Motors Corp. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page dur- 
ing the last twenty-two years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


He whose spirit is without re- 
straint is like a city that is 
broken down and _ without 
walls.—PROVERBS 25:28. 


Sent in by E. Lennen, Los Angeles, 
Calif. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 








\ now white and 


STAYS OW hite 


The new improved 1941 U.S. Royal 
De Luxe is available with a white sidewall 
that will not check, crack or turn yellow. 
It is protected in transit to the dealer and 
to the user with a patented coating that 
delivers it just as it left the production 
line—a rich, smooth white rubber that is 
easy to keep clean... It’s snow white 


and stays white. 


The New LYGF#1 
US. ROYAL 
Le | June 


Tire Division UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


new Vere, NN: Y.  - Detroit, Mens 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Activity Gaining Momentum; 
Second-Rate Securities Rise 


CONFLICTING forces abroad and at 
home. 
Growing 


encouragement springs 


from Britain’s increasingly effective 


combatting of enemy air attacks and 
from expanding R.A.F. aggression 
across the Channel, in Berlin, in stra- 
tegic centers and elsewhere. Hope is 
rising that defeat from the air or 
through invasion will be averted by 
Britain. Each successive week strength- 
ens her position, weakens Hitler’s. 
Winter holds immeasurable terror for 
Germany and the nations she is con- 
demning to serfdom. 

Against these events in Europe must 
be set Japan’s new action and bellicose 
attitude. She has thrown in her lot 
with Berlin and Rome, has defied the 
United States to interfere with her 
Oriental spoliation, is reportedly 
angling for an alliance or at least a 
truce with Russia. 

This is inciting fear here that we 
are moving nearer and nearer engulf- 
ment in actual hostilities. 


At home the industrial pace is 
quickening, although Washington 


The signs are that the current quar- 
ter will bring even greater industrial 
production than at the height of the 
1928-29 boom. Despite the far-flung 
European blockade, our exports are 
soaring spectacularly, due, of course, 
predominatingly to huge shipments to 
the United Kingdom and increasing 
shipments to Canada and also to Latin 
America. The procession of planes 
across the Atlantic is rapidly becom- 
ing more impressive, more of a factor 
in Britain’s operations. 

Our steel industry is going on high 
speed, with every prospect of decisive- 
ly smashing all records. Big extensions 
to shipbuilding plants are hurriedly 
under way. Not only is automobile 
production notably active to fill de- 
mands from dealers and consumers, 
but leading motor plants have received 
enormous government orders for light 
and heavy tanks, for trucks and other 
field equipment, as well as for shells 
and other emergency requirements. 

Railway traffic, which always lags 
behind general business improvement, 
is gaining in volume and promises to 


do very much better; shippers agree 
in forecasting substantially more calls 
for freight cars. Power companies can- 
not but reflect mounting industrial con- 
sumption. Telephone installations have 
established a new peak. General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse have gigantic 
backlogs. Copper buying has sent the 
domestic price up to 12 cents. Alumi- 
num is another bright spot. Ditto the 
heavy chemical industry. 

Machinery and tools are at a premi- 
um. Many lesser industries, especially 
makers of mechanical parts, have all 
the work they can handle. 

A dent is at last being made in un- 
employment. Jobs are already in- 
creasing at the rate of one-third of a 
million monthly. This rate should be- 
come accelerated. Thus far labor 
troubles have been relatively few. Ad- 
vent of the 40-hour week isn’t caleu- 
lated to’ cause any considerable dis- 
turbance. It probably will mean more 
overtime. 


Neither commodities nor stocks have 
exhibited exuberance, although lately 
moderate gains have been fairly 
numerous. 

Yields on gilt-edged bonds having 
become abnormally low, it is logical 
that other classes of investment and 
semi-investment securities should be 
attracting more interest. Second-rate 
railway and utility bonds have moved 
up anywhere from 20 to 50% or more. 
Various preferred stocks, including 
issues in arrears, have also advanced 
rather sharply. Following precedent, 
the choicest common stocks and then 
less choice varieties should swell the 
procession. 

Barring unforeseen catastrophe, such 
as our being plunged into war, the 
writer looks for advances in most 
types of securities under the prime 
classification. 





still is criticized for dilly-dallying 
and has aroused a new outburst of 
indignation over an “informal” 
warning by Attorney General Jack- 
son that it is illegal to have war 
contracts filled by any of the many 
corporations that have incurred 
the ire of the notoriously squint- 
minded NLRB members. Punish- 
ment, under this ruling, must be 
inflicted even while court decisions 
are pending. Public opinion is lit- 
tle likely to submit to such un- 
American arbitrariness now that 
the nation is aroused to the men- 
ace confronting it. 





N. 3 Aatewlorte he 


Winturop W. Aupricn, N. Y. banker 
R. I. Incats, Birmingham, Ala. 

Jim Ferris, Englewood, N. J. 
CHARLIE YOUNGGREEN, Chicago 


Bert ALEXANDER, California 


Political polls continue to give 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the edge. 
But Willkie is widely regarded as 
gaining popularity. A close race is 
anticipated. That the Republicans 
will win greater representation in 
Congress is almost universally tak- 
en for granted. 

Third-term victory would dis- 
appoint the majority of employers 
and investors. This might be im- 
mediately reflected on stock ex- 
changes. 

A Willkie triumph, it is con- 
fidently predicted, would have 
electric effect. 








— . 
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A GIANT SWITCH jack-knifes into place. Unseen 
electrical energy is converted into horsepower — 
harnessed for v «°k. 


Motors and machines carry their loads only with 
the aid of good lubrication. That’s where Texaco 
steps in with the right lubricants. With uniform, 
quick deliveries from more than 2300 supply points. 
With skilled engineering service to ensure efliciency 


and economy of operation. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—in all 


48 States 
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Announcing 


NEW LOW-COST 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PLAN 


Providing $10,000 Life Insurance For The Years 
You Need It Most—Then $5,000 Protection As 
Long As You Live 





DOUBLE PROTECTION POLICY SAMPLE RATES 


AGE COST 
NOW PER MONTH BENEFITS 


20 $ 9.00 provides $10,000 to age 47 then $5,010 for life 


5 89 10,00" 49“ Ses0 « « 
Yt a re oe 
35 1280 “ «10,00 “56 “ 5000“ 
1540“ (1000" “60 “ So“ “ 
6 10% “ 1000" “62 “ 5150 





Lincoln Low-Cost Double Protection Plan 








At age 35, a DOUBLE PROTEC- 
TION Policy would pay your bene- 
ficiary $10,000 cash, or a life income 
if your death occurred during the 
Double Protection period—the years 
you need it most. After age 56, it would 
at your death pay your beneficiary 
$5,000 or a life income. This policy 
has guaranteed cash and loan values. 
It is not issued in amounts less than 
$2,500. Mail coupon for details now. 


More Than A Billion Dollars 
Insurance In Force 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne y Indiana 
ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Dept. FR-10, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Send me details about your Double 
Protection Plan. 





Name 





Address. 
City. 


State. 








Present Age 
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INVENTIONS 





Novel Paperweight—Plastic Glue 


News of New Products, Materials 


Spin Before You Speak 


Something new in desk accessories 
is a paperweight for€doodlers. De- 
signed to satisfy every impulse of ner- 
vous hands, says the manufacturer, it 
should make a hit with war-worried 
business men. 

The paperweight consists of a 
chrome ball, with a pointer, mounted 
on a roulette-like dial. Besides num- 
bers, however, the dial is imprinted 
with the words “yes,” “no,” “do” and 
“don’t.” One spin of the ball, we are 
told, brings relief to jumpy nerves. 
(Maker: Majestic Handle Co., 2515 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


Synthetic Rubber Clothes 


Because synthetic rubber is resistant 
to oils, greases and acids (all enemies 
of natural rubber), it has figured in 
many new products for dairy, chemi- 
cal and packing plants. 

Now comes synthetic rubber cloth- 
ing for the workers in these industries. 
Overalls, aprons, sleeves and leggings 
are among the articles just announced. 
While they cost twice as much as those 
made of natural rubber, they are re- 
ported to wear twice as long. 

Better protection, moreover, has 
been achieved through a new “curing 
cement.” All seams are vulcanized; 
this means no more stitch holes, for- 
merly points of penetration. (Maker: 
U. S. Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.) 


Noise Meter 


The first “Noise Abatement Week,” 
scheduled for Oct. 21-26, will find 
many a business man studying noise, 
its cause and cure. 

Timed to the moment, therefore, is 
the introduction of a new noise meter. 
This instrument, consisting of a micro- 
phone, amplifier and iridieator,. can, be 
used to study all kinds ‘of noise from 
the hum of a fan to the whir of a 


propeller, from the rustle of leaves to 
the roar of traffic. 

Compact in a shock-proof carrying 
case, with an over-all weight of only 
19 pounds, the meter is easily trans- 
ported to factory, airport or thorough- 
fare. (Maker: General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.) ’ 


“Handy” Ladder 


A new aluminum straight ladder is 
available in several sizes. Though it 
weighs only a pound a foot, it. is 
claimed to be strong enough to -sup- 
port the heaviest workman. 

Easily handled by one man, says 
the producer, the ladder is ideal for 
building maintenance, sign painting 
and, among outdoor activities, fruit 
picking. (Made by: Aluminum Ladder 


Co., Tarentum, Pa.) 


Simple, but “‘Slick’”’ 


A company that produces filing ma- 
terials has just devised a vertical filing 
system which it calls “the slickest thing 
in town.” 

The system, which depends entirely 
on new materials produced by the com- 
pany, works in this way: A steel frame 
is inserted into any legal-size drawer 
after the follower block has been re- 
moved. File folders, fitted with hooks, 
are then hung on the frame. Being 
suspended, the folders can’t sag or 
lean, says the company. They move 
easily back and forth, without bottom 
pressure, insuring ready reference. 
(Maker: Oxford Filing Supply Co., 
340 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 

ey 
Two Features «.. ete 
A new draft-and-pressure indi 
for industrial furnace operation: incor- 
porates two innovations. ~~ 
:1. Zero adjustments and all .piping 
connections for,each gauge,unit’ are 
“accessible from the front ‘panel. 
2. Each unit can be withdrawn, like 
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a book from a shelf, without disturb- 
ing the other units. 

The indicator is built for either 
flush or projected mounting. (Maker: 
Republic Flow Meters Co., 2240 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago, Ill.) 


Plastic Progress 


Plastic resin adhesives are widely 
used in the manufacture of automo- 
biles, airplanes and furniture. Until 
this month, however, all such glues 
have required a separate hardener— 
that is to say, another element—when 
they are applied. 

Now comes one that doesn’t. In the 
form of a fine powder, it is simply 
mixed with cold water and applied. 
No heat is necessary after application 
and hardening is done in four hours. 

According to the producer, the glue 
provides a bond so strong that stand- 
ard testing machines cannot measure 
it. The results of tests on gluing ma- 
hogany to pine is a case in point. Call- 
ing for a 250-pound reading, the bond 
showed a strength of 2,400 pounds 
when the wood gave way. Because it 
is waterproof and stain-proof, the glue 
can be used in working with rare 
woods, veneers and dyed materials. 


(Maker: Plaskon Co., Inc., Toledo, O.) 


Telegraphics 


The latest in automobile radios is 
one that is fully controlled by a foot 
pedal. This means that you can turn 
the radio on or off, or change stations, 
without taking your eyes from the 
road. (Maker: Zenith Radio Corp, 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


Timed to the turning on of the heat 
is a new portable humidifier, designed 
to add moisture to the dried-out air 
that comes from radiators and hot air 
registers. It requires no water connec- 
tions, says the maker, and the fan 
operates on power equal to that used 
by a 50-watt lamp. (Maker: Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.) 


A new cement, with a latex or rub- 
ber base, is for both shop and office 
use. It is ideal for upholstering or 
leather fabricating, we are told, while 
its low cost makes it a perfect paste 
for sealing packages or posting bulle- 
tins. (Maker: B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio) —Don Samson. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about any of these 
items. - 








FORBES 


AN INVITA 


TO TRY THIS 
MACHINE 
ON YOUR 
OWN WORK 


The point is you don’t have to buy it to try 
it. Just telephone our nearest branch and 
we'll arrange to deliver an Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machine for 
a free trial. 

The Underwood Sundstrand, with only 10 
numeral keys to operate, offers speed, ac- 
curacy and ease of operation. It adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies and divides . . . makes 
possible greater figuring production and 
lower figuring cost. Try it on your own 
work in your own office. Know why so 
many concerns are switching to Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machines. 


Adding Machine Division . . . . UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER COMPANY... . Adding Machines, Typewriters, 
Accounting Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business. 
Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


THE NEW QUIET STREAMLINED 







No strings attached to 
this offer. Just tele- 
phone or write our 

mn = 
\\ nearest branch. - 





EYES ON THE WORK 
INSTEAD OF ON THE 
KEYBOARD 


Watch the operator tap out fig- 
ures on the Underwood Sund- 
strand. See the fingers of her 
right hand flash over the con- 
densed keyboard. She doesn't 
look at the keyboard, her eyes 
follow the work! There is no 
headswing . . . and that means 
faster, more accurate work. 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING- FIGURING MACHINE 
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FORBES 


Tides of Industry 


FIVE UP, one down is the score of the six industrial and trade indices charted 
below. The Pictograph confirms this high-level business activity; but because it 
compares conditions now with those of a year ago (when the first “war boom” 
was in full swing), the picture is somewhat modified. Sales High Spots are 


concentrated in industrial centers. 


. .. For your free copy of “How to Use the 


ForBEs Business Maps,” send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to The Editors, 
ForBEs MacazineE, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity )—The 
index pushes hard against the capacity 
ceiling. Large orders from railroads 
are now in the making, while other 
buyers continue their demands. 
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Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—The East and South gain, 
New England and the West lose, the 
national trend drops. 
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Automobile Output (thousands)— 
Production still rises, but the future 
depends on reception given 1941 cars. 
The New York Automobile Show will 
he a good indicator. 











Carloadings (thousands) —Rail traf- 
fic is up seasonally, as the railroads 
prepare to buy more cars to handle 
the increase they foresee next year 


(page 21). 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—The latest week sets an all- 
time record, shattering the previous 
high made in December, 1939. The up- 
ward trend strengthens. 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars)—The 1940 
line, paralleling 1939’s, is well ahead 
of the five year average. 
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_ Prices (1926—100)—Both types of prices soften, with raw materials showing a 
characteristically wider swing. Most of the dip in the latter is caused by lower 
prices for farm products, with livestock off heavily. 





SHOULD YOUR COMPANY 
MAKE LOANS 
TO EMPLOYES? 


iia every employe has at some 
time unusual expenses—a big hospital 
bill, for instance—which he can’t meet out 
of savings or current earnings. His only way 
out is to borrow. But where? From his 
friends? His friends probably have their own 
money problems. From the company? Your 
company may feel that it hasn’t the resources 
or the experience pew to finance the 
emergency needs of ali your workers. 


Where workers may borrow 


To take care of this F ccmneg is the job of 
the modern family finance company like 
Household Finance. At Household the re- 
sponsible worker can borrow up to $300 
largely on his character and earning ability. 
No endorser or bankabie security is needed. 
No wage assignment is taken. The trans- 
action is regulated by state law for the bor- 
rower’s protection. Last year Household 
Finance made over 800,000 loans to workers 
in all branches of industry. 

Borrowers at Household repay their loans 
in convenient monthly installments. Thus 
they can get out of debt without sacrifice of 
living standards. Below are some typical 
loan plans. Monthly payments include all 
charges. Charges are made at the rate of 
2%% per month (less in many territories 
on larger loans). These charges are substan- 
tially below the maximum allowed by the 
Small Loan Laws of most states. 





AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 
CASH 6 12 16 20 
. os. | mos. | mos, | mos. 
. lean loan | loan | loan 
re 38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94} 9.08] 4.87 


100 , 18.15 | 9.75 |$ 7 
150 , 27.23 | 14.62 


200 . 36.31 | 19.50 
250 4 45.39 | 24.37 
300 \ 54.46 | 29.25 








66 |$ 6.41 
11.49} 9.62 
15.32 


19.15 
22.98 


12.83 
16.04 
19.24 




















Above payments figured at 2}4% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Maryland and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











Thousands learn money management 


Household does more than just lend money. 
Borrowers receive practical guidance in 
money management and better buymanship. 
This service has helped thousands of families 
to get more for their dollars and to avoid 
unnecessary debt. Many schools use House- 
hold’s publications on budgeting and buy- 
manship as texts. 

Why don’t you send the coupon for further 
information about this helpful service for 
employes who need’ loans? No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
ee SS eS SS Se ee ee ee ee 
HousEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-J 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 
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Tuts 1s America: Not one man born 
to wealth has played a leading part in 
developing what has become Ameri- 
ca’s Number One industry, employing, 
directly and indirectly, one of every 
seven of all workers. 

There wasn’t one inheritor of a mil- 
lion dollars among the earliest-day pio- 
neers—Durant, Olds, Winton, Haynes, 
Duryea, Chapin, Franklin, Harmon, 
Thomas. 

Let’s call the role of present-day 
automotive giants: 

Henry Ford was an impecunious 
farm boy, later a utility mechanic, 
who had to buttonhole friend after 
friend before he was able to raise 
$15,000 capital to start the Ford Motor 
Co. He is universally acknowledged as 
the world’s Automobile King. 

No millionaire was behind what be- 
came General Motors—or Fisher Body. 
Durant was a carriage salesman. Of 
those now in command, Chairman A. 
P. Sloan had more education than 
money. William S. Knudsen, for- 
mer president, now the United 
States Government’s mainstay of 
its preparedness program, was a 








of Willys-Overland; President J. B. 
Graham, of Graham-Paige. 

Nor, so far as I know, was a single 
present-day head of General Motors or 
Chrysler units born to wealth: M. E. 
Coyle. of Chevrolet; Harlow H. Cur- 
tice, of Buick; Harry J. Klingler, of 
Pontiac; S. E. Skinner, of Olds; Nicho- 
las Dreystadt, of Cadillac. Or President 
D. S. Eddins, of Plymeuth; President 
W. J. O'Neil, of Dodge; Byron C. Foy, 
of De Soto; David A. Wallace, of 
Chrysler cars. 

For some reason or other, the fore- 
going recalls to mind my experience 
years ago when sounding out big shots 


SoME EXpPERIENCE—IN SPENDING 





on this subject, for a magazine article: 
“Is it a good thing or a bad thing for 
a young man to inherit $1,000,000?” 
I questioned this, that and the next 
nabob. But I finally got what I felt was 
the perfect answer from Judge Elbert 
H. Gary. then czar of the United States 
Steel Corp. “It all depends on the 
young man. A million dollars would 
cause many young men to go to seed. 
A million dollars would enable a differ- 
ent type of young man to accomplish 
worthwhile things much more quickly 
than if he started from scratch.” 
Bruce Barton, now New York carfidi- 
date for the U. S. Senate, once wrote 
about two country neighbors who were 
the closest of cronies for years but who 
finally had a burst-up. In his will, one 
of them bequeathed $50 a week to the 
only son of his quondam friend,. now 
arch-enemy, because he was certain 
this legacy would kill the young man’s 
ambition and insure his never amount. 
ing to a hoot. 
As I have surveyed the conse- 


News Item: “Some New Dealers’ only argument is that TUENCes of leaving wealth to sons. 
Roosevelt is indispensable because of his great experience by 
in office.” 


industrialists and financiers 
and other leaders who toiled worse 





Danish immigrant, whose rise 
has been wholly dependent upon 


his own merit. Acting-President 





Charles E. Wilson started as an 


MY SPENDING CHART 


$$ 





electrical engineer. 

The Chrysler Corp. was founded 
by an ex-railway machine shop 
apprentice, who plunged into debt 











to become possessor of an auto- 
mobile in order that he could 
master its make-up. The present 
Chrysler president, K. T. Keller, 
was born on a farm, turned me- 
chanic, climbed the ladder by the 
hard way without aid of wealth 
or influence of friends. 

Very much the same is true of 
other auto leaders of today, includ- 
ing Paul Hoffman, of Studebaker; 
Chairman Alvan Macauley and 
President M. M. Gilman, of Pack- 
ard; Chairman Charles W. Nash 
and President George W. Mason, 
of Nash; President A. E. Barit, of 
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cannot but question the wisdom of 
such procedure. After*fully three- 
score years I have reached the un- 
shakable conclusion that any and 
every outstanding man of affairs 
who sacrifices his own happiness. 
to say nothing of his health, solely 
to enable his offspring to live in 
idleness and luxury is a fool. 

My exhortation to every elderly 
man who has risen in life, who has 
acquired enough to provide for his 
wife (and dependent daughters, if 
any) , is to reach out for every 
legitimate means of obtaining hap- 
piness, to enjoy life to the full and. 
while he is still alive, to contribute 
towards the wellbeing of others 
less fortunate. 

Realize that your sons and mine, 
after all, must paddle their own 
canoe if they are to become assets 
rather than barnacles in the world. 


7] than slaves to amass millions, | 











Hudson; President J. W. Frazer, 
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Will B. Johnstone, in N. Y. World-Telegram. 


—B.CF. 


















Over 30 Years Ago 


when B. C.. Forbes was a cub re- 
porter earning $15 a week, he in- 
vested almost $15 a day to live at 
the old Waldorf-Astoria, then the 
mecca of America’s financial and in- 
dustrial giants, to bring him into 
intimate contact with the big fellows 
who were making the financial and 
industrial wheels whir. 


A Good Investment 


It proved a good investment, for 
since then he has interviewed, met 
and, for many years, hob-nobbed 
with outstanding figures in the 
world of finance, industry, com- 
merce, politics, government and 
public life, both here and abroad. 
During his years of newspaper re- 
porting and interviewing prominent 
personages, he gathered countless 
anecdotes, squibs, philosophic nug- 
gets concerning outstanding per- 
sonalities of the day, without any 
preconceived idea of publishing them 
in a volume until his FORBES 
Magazine colleagues insisted that 
thousands of readers would like to 
know and know about the men he 
knows. 





A Friendly Book 


So, in this friendly volume B. C. 
Forbes introduces you to hundreds 
of important business leaders and 
personages of the 20th century—not 
with pompous biographies, but with 
arresting, off-the-record, humorous, 
yet enlightening anecdotes secured 
through personal elbow-rubbing. 


Humorous Incidents 


The tone of most of the anecdotes 
is light. You will chuckle at the scrub 
football player who made Notre 
Dame’s immortal Knute Rockne 
wince; at the humorist who made 
Calvin Coolidge laugh within one 
minute of their meeting in order to 
win a $1,000 bet; at the eccentric 
scientist who couldn’t stand “No 
Smoking” signs. You will sense both 
the humor and the pathos of the 
man who gave B. C. FORBES an 
interview standing naked in a bath- 
tub and of the only man—the world’s 
foremost international banker—who 
ever chucked the author out of his 
office. 


Serious Ones, Too 


And in a more serious vein, you 
will sympathize with the multi- 
millionaire business leader who had 
a torturing fear complex—and blew 
his brains out. You will realize that 
America is the land of opportunity 
when you read of the corporation 
head who returned to Europe as a 
member of the American Delegation 
on Reparations within 29: years of 
the time he came to America as a 
poor emigrant boy, and of the busi- 
ness executive who rose to own a 
yacht which he had helped to build 
as a laborer. 





Enlightening Anecdotes 


You will learn who sold the first 
automobile of record in the United 
States and when; who was granted 
a posed photograph by the head of 
the Catholic Church for advertising 
purposes, the only case on record, 
and why; where the smallest and 
largest checks ever drawn in busi- 
ness transactions are framed. 


Heartening Experiences 


You will be heartened by the 
anecdote of the famous perfumer 
who owes his success to a clumsy 
accident; of the executive who won 
his first big promotion at 5:30 in 
the morning; of the president of one 
of America’s largest corporations 
who repeatedly changed jobs in his 
earlier days; of the company head 
who owes his advancement to his 
heels. 








More than a collection of 
fruitful anecdotes— you will 
find this book a living, human 
document of an era in Ameri- 
can business life that may 
never be equalled in color. 
Rich in inspiring, encourag- 
ing incidents, experiences, 
philosophic nuggets for every- 
one who wants to get more 
out of business and the busi- 
ness of life. Send for your 
copy today—mail coupon be- 
low. 








































































































































“I shall be one of the first customers for your new 
book, ‘Little Bits About Big Men’” 


Puiwip D. REED, 


Chairman of the Board, 
General Electric Company. 








Use This Book to Enrich Your 
Everyday Conversation—To Add 
Zest to Your After-Dinner Talks— 
To Read About the Hobbies, the 
uy Habits and the Business Philoso- 
phies of Leaders You Would Like to 
Know and Know About. 
























(—-—-—-—ON APPROVAL OFFER—— — — 
OF 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
\ 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10-15 


Please send me a copy of B. C. FORBES’ 
new book, “Little Bits About Big Men,” on ap- 

proval. I will either pay $2.50 plus postage when 
billed or return book within 5 days if it does not suit my 
needs. (On approval offer good in U. S. only.) 





Handsomely bound with genuine gold 
stampings, “Little Bits About Big Men” is 
a book you will be proud to own and add 
to your library and ... to give to juniors 
in your family or among your acquain- 
tances who are interested in business 
careers. Only $2.50. 







B. C. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPH YOUR. COPY IF 
YOU REMIT NOW. Check here if you enclose $2.50 with coupon. 
In that case WE pay postage. Same refund privilege applies of course. 
(if resident of N. Y. C., add 5e for sales tax.) 
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COLUMBIA 
aie GAS & ELECTPIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 56, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 46, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Camulative Preference Steck 
No. 35, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 37, 10¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1940, to holders of 
record at close of business October 19, 1940. 
How ann H. Pett, Jr. 
October 3, 1940 Secretary 

















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 99 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 18, 1940, 
for the quarter ending September 30, 
1940, equal to 2% of its par value, will 
be paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on October 
15, 1940, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on September 30, 
1940. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE’’ 
October 3, 1940 
HE Board of Directors on October 2nd, 
1940 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.62% per share on the outstanding $6.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on the 15th day of Novem- 
ber, 1940 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on the 29th day of Octo- 

ber, 1940. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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DOWNTOWN - REAL FOOD AND 
SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING ~ 
PRIVATE BATH 
RADIO RECEPTION 











@ 639 Messages 


to stimulate successful thinking to- 
day are yours in the inspiring book 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
edited by B. C. FORBES. Take one 
evening away from pressing business 
cares and screaming headlines and re- 
lax and expand in the wise and in- 
spiring attitude toward life of the 
brilliant men whose ideas fill this 
volume. Send only $2 for your copy. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CoO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


INABILITY of the market to make much 
of its recent opportunities—such as a 
tax bill not so bad as feared and fur- 
ther indications that the Nazis are 
finding Britain too tough to tackle on 
the home ground—suggests that the 
supply of stocks is ample just above 
current levels. 

As this is written (Oct. 7) a little 
more than a month has passed since 
the Dow-Jones industrial made its early 
September high of 134.10, and so far 
that top has been bettered by only a 
point. And the Oct. 3 closing high, 
135.09, was practically the same as the 
previous high of Sept. 23—135.10. 

Meanwhile, the rail average has bet- 
tered its Sept. 5 high of 29.29 only 
fractionally, failing even to hit 30 on 
an “intra-day” high. It will be re- 
membered that early this year and, in 
fact, until the May break, 30 was the 
support point for the rail average; so 
that some difficulty in getting through 
that area now is to be expected, even 
though the outlook for the carriers is 
much improved. 

Apparently the market finds it dif- 
ficult to grow enthusiastic over the 
prospects of profits from defense con- 
tracts. The tax bill is a make-shift 
measure, turned out with a “P.S.— 
More later” notation which is generally 
taken to mean that the worst is yet to 
come—after election. And the Attorney 
General’s ruling on the status of gov- 
ernment contracts held by companies 
on the “violator’s list” of the NLRB has 
aroused apprehension lest it may prove 


—also after election—to be the initial 
step in a move to “draft” plants with 
which contracts cannot legally be made. 

Had it not been for the Japanese- 
Axis pact, the market would probably 
have drawn more encouragement from 
the successful arguments put up by the 
defense in the Battle of Britain. With 
Japan on the world-warpath, Britain’s 
war fortunes now have an even more 
realistic meaning to us. The intent 
seems to be to drag us into a costly, 
long-distance conflict in the Orient 
while the Axis tries to grab Gibraltar 
and Suez. There is, moreover, the 
cheerless thought that a renewed war 
crisis before election would help the 
Third-Termers more than Willkie. 

To sum up: Multiple uncertainties 
still make for market caution. The fact 
that the market’s lows—as measured 
by the Dow-Jones industrial which has 
come up from a mid-August low of 
about 121, to a mid-September low of 
about 128, and a late-September low of 
131.76—have shown a rising pattern, 
while its highs have met checks, as 
previously pointed out, is strongly sug 
gestive of distribution. The market 
still faces the probability of a correc- 
tion of its rally from the May-June 
lows which could carry it down to the 
120-122 level. 


Advance release by air mail, or a iele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Extreme Caution Advisable 
JOSE: H D. GOODMAN 


ON NUMEROUS occasions I have warned 
of the New Deal’s desire to secure con- 
trol over all business—insurance com- 
panies, banks, the underwriting field, 
price controls, limitations of profits, 
etc. Step by step, these things have 
come or are coming. A year ago the 
normal corporation tax was 18%. It 
has been boosted to 24%, with maxi- 
mum excess profit taxes 50% on all 
profits above 95% of the average of 
the last four years, or above 8% on in- 
vested capital. 

The main point to watch will be the 
rate of increase in the normal cor- 
poration tax, for it is obvious that, if 
this by and by should be increased 
greatly, say to 50% (which might hap- 
pen), earnings for stocks would be 
seriously jeopardized. 

The feeling is strong in many im- 
portant quarters that the President has 
already made commitments which will 
lead us into war. If that occurs, in- 
vestors must take into consideration 
the definite likelihood that the normal 
corporation tax will be greatly in- 
creased, along with perhaps a 100% 
tax on excess profits. 

It is worth noting what happened in 
England. When the war broke out, the 
bond average stood at 80. It rose to 
91 this Spring, and has recently been 
around 87, or 7 points higher than 
when war broke out. Stocks stood at 
67 on the outbreak of war; rose to 80 
this Spring; declined to 50 in June, 
and are now about 62. It will be ob- 
served that bonds fared better. 

Interest rates here and in England 
have been maintained at low rates, 
through government action. Increased 
business, as a result of armament or- 
ders in both countries, will mean that 
bond interest will be earned by a 
wider margin—since taxes are levied 
on net income after deducting bond 
interest. 

That is why I have been recommend- 
ing the purchase of speculative bonds, 
selling at low prices, and affording 
good yields. For the time being, it 
seems to me that this is a good medi- 
um for protecting one’s capital, with 


an excellent rate of return and some 
chance for appreciation. 

As to stocks, I think we can assume 
that general business will boom as 
long as the war continues and our 
armament program is maintained. 

Assuming that the United States gets 
into the war, and a 100% tax on ex- 
cess profits was levied, as well as the 
normal tax increased, all that remains 
for the investor to do is to calculate the 
average earnings for the past four 
years, or 8% on the invested capital 
—whichever is greater—and figure 
that is the limit of earnings. Then, 
estimate the probable dividends based 
on such earnings, and decide whether 
the stock is worth its present price 
on this basis. 


It has been repeatedly pointed out 
here that, on the basis of book values. 
certain groups appeared best—for ex- 
ample, steels, rails, and special situa- 
tions, such as Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical preferred, American Woolen pre- 
ferred. Hence, no new recommenda- 
tions are made at this time. 

I desire to reiterate the possibility 
that ultimately the Dow-Jones averages 
may decline into the 60’s. Should the 
United States enter the war, I would 
consider this a probability. 

Our entry into the war would be the 
very worst thing that could happen to 
us. Our system of private enterprise 
would be wrecked. For a return to 
sanity, we need a Hitler defeat or a 
sensibly negotiated peace or the defeat 
of the New Deal. 

Readers must reason for themselves 
which, if any, of these things is most 
likely to happen. 

—Oct. 8, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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What “Invested Capital” Means 


Paul D. Seghers, certified public accountant and president of the Federal Tax 
Forum, explains one of the main points in the complex new tax bill. 


ONE THING, at least, is clear about the 
excess profits tax—a great many cor- 
porations will now have to determine 
the amount of their “invested capital.” 

They must do this either to compute 
their liability for this tax, or to deter- 
mine which of the two optional meth- 
ods of computation—“invested capital” 
or “average earnings’ —will result in 
the lower tax. 

Where the invested capital method 
is used, the corporation is allowed to 
deduct from its net income (after mak- 
ing certain other specified adjustments 
in it) the amount of the normal in- 
come tax thereon, and a “credit” equal 
to 8% of its invested capital. Only the 
remaining balance is subject to the ex- 
cess profits tax. 

A corporation’s invested capital con- 
sists of the sum of its “equity invested 
capital” and its “borrowed invested 
capital.” Borrowed invested capital is 
equal to 50% of the average for the 
year (on a daily basis) of its indebted- 
ness “evidenced by a bond, note, bill 
of exchange, debenture, certificate of 
indebtedness, mortgage, or deed of 
trust.” The latter provision carries with 
it the necessity of increasing net in- 
come, for the purpose of computing 
the excess profits tax under this meth- 
od, by 50% of the amount of the in- 
terest on all such indebtedness. 


HOW TO COMPUTE IT 


In computing equity invested capi- 
tal, the amount of it at the beginning 
of the year is increased by the average 
(on a daily basis) of additions to capi- 
tal paid in during the year; is reduced 
by withdrawals of capital, similarly 
averaged; and is further reduced by 
the average amount of the corpora- 
tion’s total invested capital which is 
imvested‘in “inadmissible assets.” These 
consist of stock of corporations (other 
than foreign personal holding com- 
panies) and certain Government se- 
curities, the interest from which is 
partly or wholly exempt (the taxpayer 
has the option of including in its net 
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income the interest on such securities 
and treating them as “admissible” as- 
sets). If a short-term gain is realized 
during the year on an inadmissible 
asset, a certain portion of it is elimi- 
nated from the adjustment to be made 
on account of such assets. 

Stated simply, equity invested capi- 
tal as at the beginning of the taxable 
year is the sum of the following ele- 
ments: Capital paid in to the corpora- 
tion (after deducting withdrawals, if 
any), plus “accumulated earnings and 
profits” left in the corporation (after 
deducting distributions). 


NOT A SIMPLE PROBLEM 


Where capital has been paid in in 
cash, no difficulty is presented; but 
with property paid in for stock or as a 
contribution to capital, many perplex- 
ing problems may arise. If it is received 
in certain forms of reorganization or 
liquidation, the provisions are so com- 
plicated that no attempt can be made 
to re-state them. In general, however, 
where property has been paid in to the 
corporation for stock or as a contri- 
bution to capital, the amount so paid 
in is to be considered as equal to the 
adjusted basis (determined under the 
present revenue act) of the property as 
of the date when received. 

In determining the amount of accu- 
mulated earnings and profits, as a rule 
only gains and losses recognized for 
income-tax purposes are to be taken 
into account (under a new provision 
of the Internal Revenue Code); and 
dividends paid during the first 60 days 
of the taxable year are required to be 
deducted (to the extent of such accu- 
mulated earnings at the beginning of 
the year). 

Where the Commissioner determines 
that the equity invested capital at the 
beginning of the year cannot be deter- 
mined as outlined above, it shall be 
an amount equal to the aggregate ad- 
justed basis of the corporation’s assets, 
less indebtedness, at such date. This 
has the effect of deducting any accu- 





mulated deficit in earnings, but it 
would appear to give the corporation 
the benefit of the excess of the March 
1, 1913, value of property over cost. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Seghers, in care of FORBES, on ques- 
tions concerning the subjects he dis- 
cusses in this column. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE. 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, and MARCH 3, 1933, 
of FORBES, published Semi-Monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1940. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

W. Jj. LeStrange, who, having been duly 

sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 

is the Business Manager of FORBES, and _ that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 

Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 

Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Editor—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
som, &.. Bs 


Managing ma ge § F. Merrill, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager—William Nv orm, 120 

Fifth Avenue, New York, 

2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing a Inc., 120° Fifth 

Aveese, New York, N. 

. Forbes, 120 Fifth New York, N. Y. 

_ That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., whose stockholders 
owning one per cent. or more of the stock are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing on ny, joe, 120 

Fifth Avenue, New York, vc. . Stone, 

90 Broad Street, New York, N. ; 

Johnston, Jr., 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. : 

J. Speyer, 24 Pine Street, New York, N. Y.; 

E. G. Grace, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 

| i © Farrell, 26 Beaver Street, New York, 

a FE A. Dooling, 2 Wall Street, New 

York, N. Y.; H. Fleishhacker, San Francisco, 

California; G. Gordon Brownell, 60 Wall Street, 

New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Teagle, 30 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; Estate 

* = Dollar, San Francisco, California; Estate 

Mrs. H. C. Frick, P.O. Box 755, Pittsburgh, 
ae ; Estate R od M. Schwab, 25 Broadway, 

New York, Y.; Estate of C. H. Sabin, 140 

Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the Company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
ee as trustees, hold stock and securities in 

a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than pe Se so stated by him. 

WILLIAM J. LeSTRANGE, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to res subscribed before me this 1st day 


of October, 1940. 
MORRIS WEINER, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1942, 
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PRICE SCHEDULE 


(U. S. Only. Canada and Foreign, Add 20%) 


Leather Fabricoid 
75c each 40c each 
0c each 3%c each 
51 to 100 copies.... 65c each 34c each 
101 to 500 copies.... 60c each 3lc each 


Prices on 501 or more on request 


1 to 10 copies.... 
10 to 50 copies... 


Diary mails for 1c postage to any 
point in U. 8. Envelopes FREE. 


Imprinting Company name on cover 
available only on orders of 11 or more, 
Add $1 for plate plus 4c a copy. Im- 
printing individual names on cover add 
20c each. No imprint orders accepted 
after December 1, 1940. REMITTANCE 
MUST ACCOMPANY IMPRINTS. 


5% discount on bulk orders of 11 or 
more postmarked by Oct. 31, 1940. Dis- 
ceunt does not apply to imprint. 
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FEATURING A STIMULATING PEP PELLET 
BY B. C. FORBES FOR EVERY DAY IN 1941 


This Diary Is Designed To: 


1. Provide business heads and sales executives with a 
cheerful, acceptable, economical daily buck-up for sales 
and other employees. 


2. Stimulate salesmen and other employees to become 
business boosters. 


3. Enrich employees’ feeling of self-respect. 
4. Enable workers to derive more joy from their jobs. 
5. Inspire courage, energy, resourcefulness. 


6. Offer timely hints on how to win the good-will of pros- 
pects and customers and how to exert personality. 


Choice of Fabricoid Binding with Stained Edges 
or Genuine Leather with Real Gold Edges 


TO HELP YOUR MEN GET ON- 
GET ONE FOR EACH OF THEM! 


ACHKCHARSSARSHASSSAKAAARTETE THRESH RRRRERERERERSAHRRERECSERESHA RARE RERE REC RRRCRERERRRE HERE RERERE Reese eeeeeseeeeeee 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10-15 


Please ship me prepaid ........... copies Fabricoid Binding, ........... copies Genuine 
Leather Binding of “The Salesman’s Diary” for 1941 with B. C. FORBES Daily Pep 
Pellets. Enclosed is remittance of $ ............. 

(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) (N. Y. C. orders, add 2% for Sales Taz.) 
Special 5% discount on orders of 11 or more postmarked by Oct. 31, 1940. 
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Sure It’s Tough—But 
80% Make Money 


(Continued from page 29) 








dealer has left at the end of the year. 

Take the case of one leading manu- 
facturer who measures the profits of 
his dealers in terms of “per $1,000 
worth of new-car retail sales.” On that 
basis, the profits of his dealers aver- 
aged $28 in 1935; $33 in 1936; $34 
in 1937: $15 in 1938; and $32 in 
1939. 

“In appraising these profits,” the 
president of this company says, “keep 
in mind that they are in addition to 
salaries drawn out by the dealers. 
which in the majority of cases are very 
substantial.” 

“You will note that our dealers se- 
cure a very rapid turnover on their 
capital investment (about 13 times) ,” 
states the president of another large 
car company, commenting on this same 
point. “This gives them a very sub- 
stantial return of nearly 16% on their 
capital investment. I am sure that you 
will agree that it is customary for busi- 
nesses which are capable of producing 
a rapid capital turnover to operate on 
a relatively smaller margin of profit to 
sales than do other lines which secure 
a much less rapid capital turnover.” 


TWO IMPORTANT FACTORS 


The gross margin of profit made by 
automobile dealers, of course, is con- 
siderably lower than that afforded to 
retailers in many other lines. Automo- 
bile dealer gross margins tend to aver- 
age around 17 to 20% of net sales. as 
against a general retail average of 
something like 30%. 

Two factors are important. however. 
in evaluating the significance of these 
gross margin percentage figures. 

In the first place, the standardized 
nature of the merchandise sold by the 
automobile dealer (new cars) and the 
unstandardized nature of the medium 
of payment (used cars) aids custom- 
ers materially in bargaining. 

In the second place, dealer accounts 
typically include used-car sales in the 
sales totals, even though those used 
cars are a medium oi purchase taken 
in trade. If only money and equiva- 
lents received were counted as sales. 
the level of profit reported would not 
be changed; but this percentage of 
gross margin to sales and also the net 
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profit to sales would increase about 
one-third, because the denominator 
would be deflated. 

Talks with some automobile dealers 
will reveal much conversational dis- 
satisfaction with their business oppor- 
tunities, but plenty of others are to be 
found who view their chances with 
enthusiasm. Persistant probing often 
indicates that the opinion may vary as 
much with the emotional outlook as 
with the record of the profit-and-loss 
statement. Automobile dealers are a 
good bit like most other business men 
—many successful retailers will tell 
you that they want their sons to be 
engineers. 

Majority automobile dealer opinion 
seems to run down a middle course. 
Typical is the statement of the dealer 
who says: “My experience has been 
that the retailing of automobiles is 
highly profitable and certainly has in 
connection with it no difficulties the 
average business man can’t handle sat- 
isfactorily.” 

The combined record of all dealers 
in recent years bears out that idea. 








Swing to 
Americanism 
(Continued from page 42) 








Howers, fancy cakes, fabrics, cosmetics, 
dolls and gloves. And many old prod- 
ucts will achieve further popularity by 
new patriotic packaging, labels, wrap- 
pings, advertising and displavs. 

The swing of international events 
has opened up new vistas for some 
businesses. The fashion industry is a 
case in point. Paris, the traditional 
fashion center of the world, is in 
eclipse. America is seizing the oppor- 
tunity to take the fashion crown per- 
manently from the French. 

But the same thing is true for any 
industry where imported products have 
held a large market. Many of these 
products are unavailable today, or 
soon will be, opening up these markets 
to American merchandise. No longer, 
for instance, must American manufac- 
tures compete with toys from Germany 
and Czechoslovakia; Burberry coats 
from England; hand-blocked linens 
from Southern Europe; perfumes from 
France; edibles from Norway and Rus- 
sia. All these and many more quality 
products are a challenge to American 
research and salesmanship. 





What are some of the specific ways 
in which American business can tie up 
to Americanism? Here are nine possi- 
bilities: 

1. Design new merchandise along 
patriotic lines or with patriotic colors. 

2. Name new products to tie in with 
Americanism, as in the case of “Amer- 
ican Modern” furniture. 

3. Re-name old products or add 
““Made-in-America,” such as in “Made- 
in-America” luncheon sets. 

4. Capitalize the company’s Ameri- 
can record by using an expression like 
“42 Years of American Progress,” or 
“An American Institution.” 

5. Tie up to national defense by 
inserting such advertising slogans as 
“Defend America,” “America First” 
and “There’s No Way Like the Ameri- 
can Way.” 

6. Show how products are being 
used by the Army, Navy, etc. 

7. Gain a patriotic flavor in adver- 
tising by showing an American eagle. 
our national shield, the figure of Uncle 
Sam, the American flag or stars. 

8. Use patriotic designs or colors in 
packages, wrappings and labels: 

9. In advertising displays, use patri- 
otic stickers, ribbons, streamers, deco- 
rations and illustrations. 

Americanism is not just a passing 
fancy. The movement has only started. 
It will soon be the dominant note in 
the nation, and will continue to be a 
powerful force for years to come. 

For this reason, wise business men 
will back the movement. They will do 
their part in selling America back to 
Americans. And, in so doing, they will 
reap a lot of public goodwill. extra 
sales and profits. 


Scarcely 10% of automotive equip- 
ment is adaptable to manufacture of 
military products. 


About 2,500 individual drawings are 
required to make a light tank. 


New Jersey motorists pay on their 
cars nearly half of all the taxes col- 
lected by the state. 


The average motor plant worker 
drew $32.90 weekly in the first six 
months this year. 


More than 90% of Michigan’s auto- 
mobiles are operated for business pur- 
poses. 
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New Business Ideas 


YOU WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the fol- 
lowing new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 


Wuat Ir Takes TO Make av AurTo- 
MOBILE. Presents in simple terms and pic- 
tures the fundamental factors of time, plan- 
ning and specialization that must be mas- 
tered before a new-model car is ready for 
mass production. Especially significant be- 
cause of its relation to national defense. Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association, New 
Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Re-ARM THE AMERICAN Executive. It is 
just as important to increase accomplishment 
in office work and executive work as it is to 
improve the efficiency of machines and their 
operators. This booklet describes one im- 
portant advance in office work—the Edi- 
phone. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
N. J. 


Mr. Reep Goes To Town oN OFFICE 
OverHEAD Costs. True experiences in office 
economy through improved mailing methods. 
The Postage Meter Co., Walnut, Pacific and 
Crosby Sts., Stamford, Conn. 


Optics AND WHEELS. The story of auto- 
mobile lighting from the primitive kerosene 
lamps to the efficient sealed beam headlights, 
and their contribution to safer night driving. 
Department of Public Relations, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Hepcinc—TuHeE INsuRANCE POLICY OR THE 
Lottery Ticket. The business and process 
of hedging in commodities, with facts and 
data of interest to manufacturers and traders 
confronted with problems of prices and in- 
ventories. Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & 
Cassatt, 70 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 


88 Years. Machines are important in 
making motor cars, but upon the experience 
and character of the men who operate the 
machines depends the maker’s reputation. 
Why one company is justly proud of its 
personnel. Paul G. Hoffman, The Studebaker 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. 


Tue Story or Puitco Progress. A re- 
view of the remarkable growth and develop- 
ment of a company that has made and sold 
15,000,000 radio receiving sets. Philco Corp., 
Tioga and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Heatep QuvueEsTION ANSWERED. Facts 
about fuel saving based on conclusive tests. 
Of interest to every building owner. Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2727 Fourti 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Provinc! Testep WarMTH 1s’ BETTER 
Heatinc Comrort. A 30-point check chart 
that will help you in selecting a new heating 
system, with a comparison of steam, water 
and air systems. The National Radiator 
Co., 221 Central Ave., Johnstown, Pa. 


Acme Sxw-Loap Process. How savings 
can be effected in the handling of materials 
with the use of low-cost, no-returnable steel- 
strapped wooden skids. Acme Steel Co., 2840 
Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
September 30, 1940 


RESOURCES 





CasH AND DuE From Banks . . . .. . $1,440,939,577.81 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED. . . . . .  1,045,424,587.28 
STATE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES . . . 158,861,726.85 
Stock OF FEDERAL Reserve Bank. . . 6,016,200.00 
OTHER SECURITIES. . . . .... . 174,398 ,372.65 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ | 
pe 625,579,472.59 
BankinG Houses. . . . . . .. . 32,494,257.80 , 
Orner Rear Fstate . . . ... . 8,103,821.26 , 
MortGaGES. . ......... 10,439,720.99 ( 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . 9,614,347.62 
Orner AssETS. . . 1... ee 11,117,675.61 
$3,522,989,760.46 








LIABILITIES 
CapiITAL Funps: 





Capitat Stock . . . $100,270,000.00 

SurpLus . . . . .  100,270,000.00 

Unpivivep Prorits . 36,534,547.83 

$ 237,074,547.83 

Reserve FoR CONTINGENCIES... . 14,331,365.48 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . 2,166,275.80 , 
IS Se eee 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . . . . 10,788,799.13 
LiaBILiTy As ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES . 

amp Pommpom Mis. wee 133,265.66 
Pepem Geaeenevems «wd we ee Cn 7,153,559.65 





$3,522,989,760.46 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$174,802,680.00 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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TO LEAD THE 
SELLING PARADE 


arm your men with the countless sales pointers 
assembled by Charles B. Roth in his stimu- 
lating book, “The Selling Parade." This help- 
ful volume will lend both pleasure and profit 
to every salesman who reads it. 





TELLS HOW TO: 


Put Pants on the Do Something Differ- 


Sale ent 
Get New Customers Push 
for Old 


Meet Special Offers 

Do Something Every- 
one Likes 

Make It Snappy 

Watch Your Words 

Overcome Buck Fever 

Be Price Proud Let the Goods Talk 


Learn When You Woodshed Your 
Lose Sales Talk 

Change Pace Come Back 

Stay Young 


Relax 

Let People Like You 
Bluff the Buffers 
Remember Names 
Get Appointments 


Stop Worrying 


—not with “preachy” arm-chair advice but 
with easy to read, remember and apply true 
stories of how other salesmen licked the very 
problems that you encounter every day. 


“The Selling Parade" is unlike any selling 
book you have ever read. No hokum, no 
theory—just hard-pan sales pointers actually 
used under fire by successful salesmen who 
had no more than your men have to get 
ahead. Here are hundreds of lively sales 
experiences and things they can do today, 
now, where they are, with whatever they 
have, to forge ahead in selling their product 
and hemtlien. Acclaimed by editors of 
scores of well-known business magazines as 
“must" reading this year and every year. 
Foreword by B. C. FORBES. 


Send For Your Copy Today! 
You Can Start Using It Now! 


=== =ON APPROVAL OFFER= === 
10-15 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “The Selling Parade,” 
by Charles B. Roth, on approval. I will either 
pay $2 plus postage when billed or return book 
within 5 days for refund if it doesn’t fit my needs. 
(On approval offer good in U. S. only.) 


DIE bi xé'ohs cate nereeves® ee 
ee DE BOs bas cewenes dss 
Pp cebiins sds whew Sion ablius xe DI. nds ne ocmes 
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Conscription Begins 


WITH CONSCRIPTION at hand, every at- 
tempt will be made to avoid drafting 
men essential to defense production. In 
many cases, however, business man- 
agers will be required to present afh- 
davits covering the industrial impor- 
tance of certain individuals. 

Exemptions will not be noted until 
after a man’s number is actually called. 
After the official drawing each called 
number will receive from his local 
board an eight-page questionnaire to 
be filled out and returned within five 
days. When these forms are in hand 
the local boards will classify those 
whose numbers have been called, ac- 
cording to availability. 

Class 1 will be those available for 
immediate service. 

Class 2 will be those on deferred 
call because of industrial importance. 

Class 3 will be on deferred call be- 
cause of family responsibilities. 

Wide discretionary powers rest in 
the local boards in these matters, but 
exemptions are not compulsory. 


Under President Roosevelt’s procla- 
mation, registration begins Oct. 16. 
Army officers estimate that approxi- 
mately 16,500,000 men between 21 and 
36 will be required to register; but 
only a small portion of those registered 
will be called up for military service. 
The Selective Training Act of 1940 
limits to 900,000 the number of men 
who may be in camp at any one time 
by the conscription route. 

Unless repealed, the law is to remain 
effective through 1945. In this period. 
a maximum of 3,400,000 men will be 
conscripted. Present plans call for 400,- 
000 conscripts in November and De- 
cember, 1940, and an additional 400,- 
000 in March and April, 1941. 

Following the actual service call, a 
period of about 10 days will be granted 
to allow the man to put his personal 
affairs in order. Special legislation is 
pending to protect conscripts on in- 
stallment-purchase accounts, insurance 
policies, mortgage payments and simi- 
lar contracts. 


Training will cost the Government 
$1,000 per year for each man, exclu- 
sive of arms and equipment. A special 
appropriation of $1,600,000,000 is 
available for administration of the 
Selective Training Act during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1941. 

Under present plans, the five-year 
program will create a reservoir of 
4,000,000 trained reserves. 


New difficulties have emerged for 
the Defense Commission—deep-seated 
differences of opinion concerning the 
relative urgency of naval and aircraft 
expansion. , 

One group of strategists demands 
priority for Air Corps development, on 
the ground that U. S. defenses are 
weakest in the air, particularly from 
the standpoint of Western Hemisphere 
unity. 

On the other hand, the admiralty in- 
sists that accomplishment of the two- 
ocean navy should be the first objec- 
tive. 

Up to a point both programs may go 
forward together. But ultimately a 
decision will be forced on the matter 
of priorities for both materials and 
skilled labor. Shipyards and aircraft 
plants already are feeling the bottle- 
neck pinch of skilled labor supply. 
Military orders for airplane motors al- 
ready have commandeered engines 
completed several months ago for the 
commercial airlines. Roughly half of 
the current U. S. production of mili- 
tary aircraft is going immediately into 
export. Domestic commercial airlines 
are encountering difficulty obtaining 
new equipment to keep abreast of nor- 
mal expansion. 

President Roosevelt favors naval ex- 
pansion as the first objective of the 
defense program. The Air Corps cer- 
tainly is not a stepchild; but it is de- 
cidedly a secondary consideration in 
the calculations of those who make the 
decisions on priorities. The argument 
will boil up shortly for public discus- 
sion. The lid has been held down too 
long. —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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In African jungles, messages are often 
transmitted by talking drums—a method 
that is slow and limited to the distance 
an ear can hear. 

In American business, messages are 
transmitted by “‘talking’”’ type—a method 
that carries written words any distance as 
quickly as they’re typed! 

Many businesses benefit by the up-to- 
the-minute efficiency of typing-by-wire. 
It helps speed orders to waiting customers 
... flashes specifications accurately to far- 
off factories . . . records stock transactions 
as they’re discussed between distant points 

- Saves time, mistakes and money in 
many other ways. 

A Bell System representative will be 
glad to tell you about this modern com- 
munication method. Call him through 
your local telephone office. 


BELL SYSTEM 
TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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BODY MODELS ON 18 WHEELBASES! 


Bun THEM BETTER ... still better 
. always better is the creed of expe- 
rienced Dodge truck builders. 


Build them to last longer on your job. 


Build them to operate economically on 
your hauling or delivery routes. 


Build them to make your truck driver’s 
day easier ... and more efficient .. . 
and your ownership the best truck in- 
vestment you ever made. 


Yes, more than ever, these new 1941 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks are built to fit 
the job ... your job. 


THERE'S ONE TO FIT Yours jos . 


That’s what Job-Rated means. But it 
also means quality—Dodge quality that 
comes from fine materials; Dodge qual- 
ity that endures because of careful, 
precision manufacturing and workman- 
ship; Dodge quality that saves you 
money. 


You'll find all this, to your satisfaction, 
in new 1941 Dodge Job-Rated trucks... 
112 chassis and body models covering 
over 97% of all hauling needs. 


Ask your Dodge dealer now about the 
right truck to fit your job . . . the best 
truck you ever owned. 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Priced with the 


Lowest for 
Every Capacity 


SEE YOUR 


Dealer 


NEW end USED TRUCKS 








. SAVE YOU MONEY! 














